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Many who have subscribed for the RU- 
RAL WORLD and the St. Louis “Repub- 
lic,” or the RURAL WORLD and “‘Globe- 
Democrat,”’ in combination, ask if they 
can add new subscribers at the fifty-cent 
rate. We answer, yes. While there is no 
profit on such terms, yet the RURAL Is 
so anxious to preach the gospel of pro- 
gressive agriculture to an ever-increasing 
clientage that it offers extraordinary in- 
ducements to get new readers, believing 
that the great majority obtained will re- 
main permanent subscribers. There would 
be more readers of agricultural papers if 
their advantages to the farmer were bet- 
ter understood, and that they may see 
these advantages we offer the RURAL 
WORLD to new readers at less than the 
actual cost of the paper. Every one, there- 
fore, is invited to send in new names at 
any time at this low price—but prefer- 
ably two or more at a time. For renew- 
als, however, the price remains at one 


dollar unless.a new subscriber is sent, 
whén the two may be received for one 
dollar. 


THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW UP- 
HELD. 


As we go to press with this issue infor- 
mation is made public that Judge Adams 
of the U. 8. Circuit Court has rendered a 
decision in the Chas, Scheitlin case in 
which the Missouri oleo law is sustained, 
and Scheitlin remanded to the custody of 
the sheriff. 

Full particulars, with text of the de- 
cision, will be given in our next issue. 


ANOTHER OFFENDER CONVICTED. 


E. J. Hardesty, a St. Louis agent of a 
Chicago oleomargarine factory, was con- 
victed in this city last week of violating 
the state oleomargarine law and fined $50. 
Since then the agent of the Board of Agri- 
culture, Mr. D. A. Blanton, has had the 
man again put under arrest charging him 
with further violation of the law. This 
open defiance of the state law is probably 
prompted by the oleomargarine manufac- 
turers who, it is said, pay the fines im- 
posed and costs of suits. On second con- 
vietion of offense against this law im- 
prisonment can be imposed and we trust 
this will be the penalty fixed if a convic- 
tion is secured. In this case the effort of 
the manufacturers will probably be to try 
to secure a pardon for the offenders, just 
as they are trying to do for the two men 
recently convicted in Philadelphia of vio- 
lating the Pennsylvania oleomargarine 
law and imprisoned therefor. 


THE FARMER'S SEASON OF MEDI- 
TATION. 


Cold and inclement weather sends the 
present-day farmer to the house as soon 
as chores are done, but he doesn’t sit by 
the fire and nod as his revered ancestors 
have been pictured as doing, living, as it 
were, in a state of semi-hibernation. A 
cessation of muscular activities doesn't 
mean for the progressive, successful farm- 
er absolute inertion, but rather the op- 
portunity for mental activities. Medita- 
tion is not always a pleasant occupation, 
for self-examination, if one is honest with 
himself, reveals things which ought to 
have been done and also things which 
ought not to have been done. It is well to 
sit down and think, but don’t let the cogi- 
tations be of the failures of last year, b> 
the r crops, of the rains that came a 
the el time, of the drouth that ruined 
the corn and dried up the pastures, of the 
hogs that died and of the so many things 
that were failures. 

True, difficulties must be recognized, 
that is the initial step to success, but the 
will to surmount and plan to meet them 
is what brings desired results. Study the 
farm. Plan for the crops as to — yer 

d will give best results an: 
er wields. The Kas seed must be se- 
cured; where this can be procured, if it 
was not raised, is a most important factor 

ps. The manner of 
tilth must be considered, as well as the 
best machinery to be used. The fertiliz- 
ing problems will not down. If the manure 
is rotting down the barn where it orna- 


?) its sides in great heaps or is 
ae tes stock to wade knee deep in 


rmer who ds the importance of 
Setalle will not dream this winter of what 
he might be able to accomplish if next 
vear were a good crop year with good 
prices for farm products, but will care- 
fully consider every detail of the crops he 
contemplates planting this coming season. 
The possibility of making the land return 
as many crops as is profitable during — 
season will be considered with greates 
care. Yes, meditate, and don’t think time 
wasted. All ent — —- ny 
were t dreams, - 
we the world had the practical bene- 
fits of them. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub 


"scribers to renew their sbscriptions by 


sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only on’ 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name’ or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one 


dollar. New subscribers can also send ad- 
ditional new subscribers on the same 
terms. This is below the actual 


cost of the paper. But so anxious 
are we to have the RURAL WORLD en- 
ter tens of thousands of new homes that 
we are willing to make this low offer. We 
know the RURAL WORLD is doing a 
grand work in uplifting the farmer, and 
we are more than anxious that its bene- 
fits shall be extended to the widest limits, 
hence this special offer. We hope to have 
100,000 subscribers on our list for 1900. 





THE FIELD I8 A BOOK, 





Learn to Read It. 





As to whether it will pay to use com- 
mercial fertilizers on corn ground cannot 
be answered without kno 
of the local conditions and of the charac- 
ter of the soil of the farm in question. 
The fertilizer question is one that can 
hardly ever be answered specifically, not 
even by one who has made a thorough 
study of soils and of the chemical char- 
acteristics of commercial fertilizers. 

These are some of the factors in the 
problem: Of the many substances which 
agricultural plants must find in the soils 
in which they grow in order to make 
growth, there are but three that need 
give the farmer much concern. These 
are potash. phosphoric acid and nitrogen. 
The other substances used by plants as 
food are usually found in abundance in 
agricultural soils. If a soil is not as rich 
as it should be to produce maximum 
crops it is, so far as available plant fool 
is concerned, due to there being too little 
in the soil of one or more of the sub- 
stances named. The compounding of 
commercial fertilizers is based on that 
fact. A so-called complete fertilizer con- 
tains all three of the foregoing named 
substances, and is presumed to be a sort 
of all-purpose plant food. Every one of 
the substances costs money when put into 
a commercial fertilizer and each adds to 
the cost of the brand, If one of these es- 
sential elements can be eliminated from 
the fertilizer without detriment to the 
crop to be grown it will reduce the ex- 
pense that much. Or it may be that a 
particular soil to which a fertilizer is to 
be applied is needing a small quantity, we 
will say, of phosphoric acid, a larger pro- 
portion of potash and still more of nitro- 
gen, to enable it to produce a maximum 
yield of corn. Then suppose the farmer 
will do as many RURAL WORLD rea‘- 
ers are doing, grow cow peas, soy beans 
and clover as a means of enriching their 
soil with the nitrogen, which this class 
of plants is able to gather from the air, 
it becomes apparent, under these circum- 
stances, that it is only necessary to pro- 
vide the crops with a little phosphoric 
acid and a larger portion of potash. in 
this case it certainly would not pay to 
buy a commercial fertilizer which con- 
tained nitrogen and an excess of phos- 
phoric acid, which had to be paid for at 
market rates. Thus it is that before one 
can determine if it will pay to buy com- 
mercial fertilizers, he must know some- 
thing of the deficiencies of his soil. It 
has been assumed that this was the work 
of the chemist, and so it is, but not neces- 
sarily the man chemist. The farmer 
has at his command the service of a mul- 
titude of little chemists who are much 
more skillful in determining what a soil 
lacks or contains than is any human 
chemist. There are the plants which he 
grows on the farm—the corn, wheat, oats, 
potatoes and other crops. The science 
of chemistry can, within certain limits, 
tell what substances a soil is composed of, 
but not to the minute degree that a corn 
plant can. Neither can it tell in all cases 
whether the substances it finds in a soil 
are suited to the needs—to the tastes, as 
it were—of the different plants to be 
grown, any more than it can tell why of 
two substances very similar chemically, 
one is digestible and the other not in 
the human stomach; or what makes oys- 
ters taste good to one person and bad 
to another. Thus it is that while a know!l- 
edge of chemistry is a valuable guide as 
to what we should eat, and give to our 
children, cattle and crops as food, it will 
not do to be guided absolutely by it. We 
must consult the tastes of children, the 
cows and the corn, and those of our own 
household, herd and field. 

This being the case, then, let us go to 





the corn-field and take corn plants into 
our confidence and ask them what they 


like best, study their likes and dislikes, 
both as to kind of food, and how and 
when it should be given them. Go to the 
field where corn is to be planted and 
mark off an acre of ground of average 
soil. Divide this acre into a given num- 
ber of plats of equal size, say into ten. 
Then arrange to apply to these different 
kinds of plant food, singly and in combi- 
nation. On one plat put a weighed quan- 
tity of yard manure and on others differ- 
ent kinds of chemicals used for fertilizers. 
On one put ground bone or dissolved bone 
black, the principal plant food ingredient 
of which is phosphoric acid. On another 
put sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda, which will furnish nitrogen to the 
plants, and on a fourth plat put potash 
in the form of muriate of potash or sul- 
phate of potash. 

Another set of these plats could be pre- 
pared by applying yard manure to all, 
adding to each one of the chemicals used 
in the first set, this to determine if a 
combination of any one of the chemical 
manures with yard manure will pay. 
There will then be three of the ten plats 
left, one of which may be left without 
manure, a second one be treated with a 
combination of all three chemicals and 
the third one with all the chemicals and 
the yard manure in addition. 

Planting these ten plats and cultivating 
carefully, the farmer has before him a 
book, which, if he will study through the 
season and note the varying growths and 
yields, he will gain a store of information 
which will be of incalculable advantage 
to him in his business. It will enable him 
to answer for himself the question “Will 
it pay to use commercial fertilizer?’’ or, 
more properly speaking, to determine 
what plant food he must apply to his 
fields to enable them to produce maximum 
crops. Our readers will see that this is a 
big subject when taken up in detail, but It 


much | is basic and gétting hold of it right wit! 


put one well on the way to successful 
farming. It is one of the subjects that 
is fully presented at the Agricultural 
College and it would pay any farmer who 
is yet on the sunny side of 40 to spend two 
or three months there, if only to study 
fertilizers and their use. A good book on 
the subject will be of very material as- 
sistance, and one that we can recommend 
is “The Fertility of Land,” by Prof. I. 
P. Roberts, of Cornell University. It is 
one of the Rural Science Series published 
by the MacMillan Company, New York. 
The price is $1.00. 


ALFALFA IN THE CENTRAL STATER,. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There has 
been frequent mention in the RURAL 
WORLD as to the importance of thor- 
oughly testing the adaptability of alfalfa 
to certain soils in Missouri, Kansas and 
Tilinois, and various instances cited where 
it has been grown successfully on a small 
scale in these states. The writer was 
shown recently a field near Charleston, 
Ill., owned by Mr. Gaiser, that had pro- 
ruced three crops of alfalfa hay each seu- 
son for several years, besides furnishing 
considerable pasture during the time. 
This field bids fair to hold well and pro- 
duce better yields in the future. Anoth- 
er field in Sangamon County, IIl., was ex- 
amined last year by your correspondent. 
It had growing upon it when seen a fine 
crop of hay, and the owner had cut two 
good crops previously that season, and 
the same results had been obtained the 
two previous years. While I do not claim 
that equally satisfactory results can be 
secured on all kinds of soil in the states 
named, yet I do claim that in many lo- 
ealities alfalfa can be grown and that it 
will prove a very profitable crop. If pa- 
tient, painstaking experiments are made 
by farmers in different sections, in many 
instances a good stand will be secured, 
and the results will abundantly reward 
those who try it, and others will be in- 
duced to do likewise. These first experi- 
ments can be made upon a small scale, 
at very little actual cash outlay. Land 
with a rich porous subsoil should be se- 
lected and the soil well prepared. Low, 
wet or poorly drained land will not do. 
Neither will it grow well upon land that 
is underlaid with rock, especially if the 
rock comes near the surface. 

The writer selected a plat of ground 
upon his farm in Eastern Illinois in the 
spring of 1897, had it prepared by disking 
thoroughly crosswise and harrowing, 
then sowed alfalfa, which came up nice- 
ly, grew well during the summer, but 
a mistake was made in not cutting it sev- 
eral times that season and the next spring 
the stand was considered too thin to 
leave. Yet if it had been left another 
season and more seed sown upon it in 
early spring and mowed several times 
during the summer, possibly it would 
have been a success. We trust that RU- 
RAL WORLD readers who have grow 
alfalfa will give the readers some infor- 
mation on the subject. D. A. W. 


ARE COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 
PROFITABLE? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I would hard- 
ly know how to get along without your 
excellent paper. This is an age of push 
and progress, and I would much rather 
pay for my information, and get it 
through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD than to undertake to learn it by 
experience. I have a farm of 160 acres 
here and I want to make it produce the 
largest crops possible. I have more than 





doubled its production in the six years 
that I have been here with cow peas and 


clover. I would like 
the columns of your 
ence of some one ‘has used a com- 
mercial fertilizer, if it Pays to use it on 
corn, May the RU WORLD have 
abundant prosperity aid many years of 
usefulness. | L. B. BOYD. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 

The article “The Field is a Book, Learn 


6 inquire through 
r of the experi- 





Editor RURAL ' : Mr. Hal- 
stead’s letter in a late issue prompts me 
to give my experience with Kaffir corn. 
Having procured 50 pounds of seed of the 
white variety, I planted a patch in the 
orchard June 3, ,a corn planter, 
with plates to suit , which dropped 
three to five seeds to the hill, adjusting 
drill to 17 inches en hills. The 
ground being in tilth, I planted 
shallow, not more than an inch deep, 
which is easily doné when the patent 
runner hoes or coverer® are used, which 
arrang tI ider a boon to corn 
growers. Shortly after this planting we 
had excessive rain, ahd about half a 
stand was secured, This was cultivated, 
without replanting, thé’ same as we cul- 
tivate corn, with dis¢-§hovel plow. The 
plants being small like sorghum and in 
this case thin on the ground, the pros- 
pect looked decidedly m until the sec- 
ond or third plowing, When they seemed 
to take a start, and r this grew very 
rapidly to a height of five and a half or 
six feet, some of the Stalks attaining a 
size of an inch and a@ half in diameter, 
rooting stronger tham common corn. 
Where the land was comparatively strong 
the heads were ten or a foot in 
length and closely » would have 
made a pint of seed head, and ma- 
tured perfectly befor" first killing 
‘frost, after which It Was cut and put in 
shocks. I think it should be cut and set 
up in half shocks two or three days be- 
fore they are finished, for being so full 
of sap, the heads are inclined to mould 
when shocks are finished at once. 

Another patch was planted July 7, 
which was just heading when the frost 
stopped it. This | commenced cutting 
and giving to milk cows and work horses 
shortly after being frosted. The cows 
were running on short blue grass and had 
failed some on their milk. They ate this 
fodder readily and doubled their flow of 
milk in three days from first feed. 

The remainder of my 50 pounds of seed I 
planted July 15 on a piece of ground where 
we failed to get a stand of corn, running 
planter in same track made when planting 
to corn, but owing to late planting, the 
drouth and lack of cultivation this piece 
amounted to very little and yet, had it 
been situated so that we could have 
turned stock on it before the frost it 
would have furnished lots of pasture, as 
it puts up new shoots after being bitten 
or cut off. 

As to the methods of planting Kaffir 
corn, I am not prepared to say, which is 
the best, but I am convinced that plant- 
ed in rows three and a half feet apart and 
cultivated the same as corn, it will make 
more feed and a better feed for growing 
stock than corn, there being no waste. 
I will give further experience later. 

R. E. L. BRASHEARS. 

Audrain Co., Mo. 


ARKANBAS JOTTINGS. 


How to Apply Plant Food. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
been having all kinds of weather, and 
as a result there is an epidemic of colds 
and la grippe, and for ten weeks I have 
been nursing a case of the la grippe. 

Some time last spring a writer in one 
of my papers delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing dictum: ‘Never apply fertilizer tn 
the drill, no matter how high the author- 
ity who advises you to do so.” 

I differ with the writer quoted and say: 
That for cotton or corn or other crops that 
are planted in the drill apply the fertili- 
zer in the drill. Here are the reasons for 
the faith that is in me: 

First, long and close observation has 
convinced me that a young plant is in no 
sense different from a young animal, in 
the matter of feeding. If the young plant 
starts out with an abundance of food 
where its tiny rootlets can appropriate the 
necessary sustenance it grows with aston- 
ishing vigor; and after a certain stage 
of its growth, when its roots occupy all 
of the ground it grows right along, never 
stopping until maturing if weather con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Feed a calf or a colt liberally for the 
first year of its life, and you place it In a 
position to “rustle” for the balance of 
its life, never failing to show the effects 
of its first year’s care. On the other 
hand stunt a calf or colt, I care not how 
well it is cared for subsequently, it never 
fully recovers from the set-back of the 
first year. When I was on the farm I had 
an average of 50 calves dropped annually. 
Some of the mothers we milked. In this 
country the calves are allowed to suck so 
the cows will come up. Why not fence up 
a pasture for the cows? Because stock- 
raising and not butter making was my 
business. I had cows coming in every 
month in the year. We had certain cows 
that we milked, but we milked them 
“turn about.”” Cows coming in March we 
would milk until June, then we would 
turn the calves out with the first lot 





milked and so on to March again. Now, 
these calves got only one-third to one- 


half the milk, and as a rule made fine 
yearlings; but they were not nearly as 
good as the calves that ran with their 
mothers from birth until weaning time. 

We had a few extra cows that we 
milked through the season, and you ought 
to see the difference between those calves 
and the others at weaning. 

Now, if any reader doubts my state- 
ment that manure, be it much or little, 
is so placed that the young plant can 
seize hold of it at once, and that it will 
have the same effect on the later life of 
the plant that liberal feeding of young 
stock will have on its later life, let him 
try for himself. 

Second, but some one will say: In as 
much as the roots of the plant extend 
over the entire surface devoted to their 
growth, such as cotton and corn, why 
not manure broadcast? Spread broadcast 
20 double-bed loads of ordinary stable or 
yard manure, and they give but a mere 
sprinkling on one acre. When this is 
plowed under and mixed with six or eight 
inches of soil it becomes so widely sep- 
arated that the young plants do not get 
the “send off” that they receive when it is 
placed in the drill, where all the plants 
have to do is to go to work and help 
themselves. 

Again, retugns are what we are afte-:. 
I would rather get an increase of 50 bush- 
els of corn from an acre in one year than 
to get an increase of 25 bushels every two 
years. And by actual trial this was what 
I got under favorable conditions. 

Another point: Every intelligent farm- 
er knows that when the land is full of wa- 
ter that leaching of the elements of fer- 
tility takes place. Especially is this true 
in the south. Hence it seems to me the 
acme of foolishness to apply manure in 
excess of the needs of the crop of the cur- 
rent year. A 

Now, reader, I do not care how fertile 
your land is naturally, if it has been in 
cultivation long enough, not to be classed 
as “new,” try a few rows of corn drilled 
in. If you follow level culture, after 
plowing or disking, lay off your rows, 
scatter manure in the row, or furrow; 
plant your corn and cultivate as you do 
ordinarily. 

Apply the same amount of manure 
broadcast on the same area and quality of 
land drilled in, cultivate both tracts alike, 
and let the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD have the results of the experi- 
ment. There are farms where my sys- 
tem could not be carried out to any ex- 
tent. Such was the case in New York 
and on some land on my farm in Illinois. 
When the spirit moves me I will tell RU- 
RAL WORLD readers how we made 
bushels of eight-row flint corn to the 
acre on the rocky hills in York State 50 
years ago. WM. MANNING. 

Woodruff Co., Ark. 


WATERMELONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Recipe for Curing Meat. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To-day is 
Christmas, and while I don’t like to pub- 
licly proclaim it, we are eating waterme!l- 
ons to-day, yes, and muskmelons, too. 
Those winter muskmelons are simply im- 
mense. I think people in this western 
country, where fruit is scarce and uncer- 
tain, could not do better than raise a sup- 
ply of them and use them in winter in 
place of apples. They are the best melons 
I ever ate, and with proper care may be 
kept as long as apples. 

I notice an inquiry for a recipe for keep- 
ing pork. Why do not farmers keep fresh 
beef during the entire year? It can be 
easily done and there is nothing too good 
for the farmer and his family, I will give 
a recipe that will keep either beef or pork 
—one which I have used for ten years. 
Slice the meat and let it drain over night. 
Then scald a jar with a strong hot brine. 
Mix salt, saltpeter and pepper, using one 
heaping teaspoonful of saltpeter to one 
pint of salt. Sprinkle over the bottom of 
the jar, put in a layer of meat, then sprin- 
kle with the mixture, just as if prepar- 
ing the meat for the table. Keep the meat 
packed close and level. Put about two 
inches of melted lard over the top and 
keep in a dry place. 

Recipe No. 2.-To cure hams as is done 
by packing houses, use pure salt enough 
to make a brine that will float a potato a 
half inch out of the water. For 280 or 300 
pounds of meat, to be put in 4-gallon 
cask, salt as packed, take one quart of 
good rich molasses and three and one- 
half ounces of rock niter (pure saltpeter), 
and head up. Then bore an inch hole and 
pour in brine. Let it settle, then fill up 
with the brine again, leaving brine on top 
to insure being full, when driving the 
plug. Six weeks will cure, but no harm 
will be done if the meat stands for months 
before smoking. After smoking, wrap well 
fn paper, then cover with canvas to keep 
out insects. This same strength of brine 
with molasses and saltpeter will keep side 
meat all the year. A. T. NESTER. 

Arapaho Co., Col. 


BARLEY AND COW PEAS IN 8. W. 
KANSAS.—W. R. Vaughn, an old sub- 
seriber of the RURAL WORLD, has late- 
ly moved from Illinois to Kingman coun- 
ty, In southwestern Kansas, where the 
soil is very sandy but good for corn and 
wheat. He wants to know if barley and 
cow peas would be good crops for that 
section. Regarding barley we question if 
it would be a satisfacto forage crop. 
Cow peas, we think, would do much bet- 
ter. Some of our southwestern Kansas 
réaders are doubtless able to answer the 





question definitely. Let us hear from them 
on the subject. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The statis- 
ticlan of the Department of Agriculture 
reports the wheat crop of the. United 
States for 1899 at 547,300,000 bushels, or 12.3 
bushels per acre. The production of win- 
ter wheat is placed at 291,700,000 bushels, 
and the spring wheat at 255,600,000 bush- 
els. Every important wheat-growing 
state has been visited by special agents 
of the department, and the changes in 
acreage are the result of their investiga- 
tions. The newly seeded area of winter 
wheat is estimated at 30,130,000 acres, 
which is about 200,000 acres more than 
that sown in the fall of 1898. Inasmuch as 
the sowing of wheat in California and 
some of the southern states is still incom- 
pleted, the foregoing estimate is subject 
to correction. The average of condition ts 
97.1. The acreage sown with winter rye is 
estimated at 7 per cent less than that of 
last year; the average condition is 98.2 per 
cent. The compilation of the annual re- 
turns from individual farmers is ap- 
proaching completion. Any slight changes 
that may be called for in the average 
yield per acre of corn, oats, barley and 
other crops, as published October 10, will 
be made at an early date, and the final 
figures will then be available. 

Cotton Mills.—The ph 1 b 
of cotton mills being operated in the 
south is evidence that that section of the 
United States is awakening to the neces- 
sity of developing the resources withia 
her own borders. The city of Rome, Ga., 
for the past several years, has been the 
shipping point for cotton grown in 20 
counties, but this year Rome has shipped 
no cotton, because her factories have uttl- 
ized the product manufacturing cotton 
cloth, evidently of the opinion that more 
revenue could be realized by this method 
than in selling cotton at from 6 to 8 cents 
per pound. This is development upon nat- 
ural lines. The section that produces the 
cotton will ultimately manufacture it. 
The advantages of water power, cheap la- 
bor and adjacency of cotton plantations 
are of no small importance, and we may 
logically conclude that the south will 
profit by the natural resources at her 
door and absorb the stupendous profits 
hitherto realized by northern and English 
mills, 

Peanut Butter.—The manufacture of 
peanut butter is on the Increase and is be- 
coming an important commercial product. 
“Peanut butter is made by grinding pea- 
nuts very fine,’ said a gentleman the 
other day, “and reducing the mass to a 
pasty substance, a portion, at least, of the 
large amount of oil contained being re- 
moved. Some salt is added for flavoring, 
and the result is a cheap and nourishing 
‘spread’ for crackers and bread, the nu- 
tritious value of which is now recognized 
by many physicians. Nuts have always 
been known to contain fat and strength- 
giving elements, and its absolute purity 
makes it an excellent product for the 
poor, as it can be manufactured at a frac- 
tion of the expense of cream butter. The 
industry is growing rapidly and peanut 
butter is extensively used in the large 
cities to-day.”’ 

Regret His Departure.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural College, resolu- 
tions were passed, upon motion of Mr. 
Charles H. Stanley, one of the trustees, 
regretting the approaching end of Gov-" 
ernor Lowndes’ term as president ex-of- 
ficio of the board, and lauding his efforts 
in behalf of the institution. 

Silk Mills.—A correspondent in a Wash- 
ington paper says: ‘A very interesting ex- 
periment at Fayettesville, N. C., is a silk 
mill with only negro operatives. The own- 
er of the mill expresses entire satisfaction 
at the result so far of his experiment. 
About 250 negroes are employed in the 
mills. All are of the most intellectual 
class. The mill-owner has placed in the 
mill as instructors five young white woin- 
en from Paterson, N. J. They say the ne- 
groes are quick to learn. Business people 
are watching the experiment with inter- 
est, and think it may solve some of the 
problems of the time, as the complaint 
has been and is that a large per cent of 
the educated colored people will do no 
manual! labor.” 

Corn Bread.—As to the merits of corn 
bread we submit the following statement 
made by a citizen of South Carolina in a 
local paper a few days ago. In his re- 
marks he said: ‘‘Down in the Palmetto 
state we do not begin by several millions 
of bushels to raise enough corn to supply 
our home wants—which is not creditable 
to us—but still we eat a great deal of corn 
bread, and I am sure you will find as 
good men physically among the Carolin- 
fans as in any other state in the Union. 
The chemists say that in some respects 
meal is better and more wholesome than 
flour. That it can be made up into many 
more palatable forms goes without say- 
ing. I do not wonder that eastern people 
use corn bread sparingly—they don’t know 
how to cook it; but if they could get onto 
the methods of the old black women in 
every section of the south who fix it up se 
deliciously, it would always thereafter oc- 
eupy a place of honor on the family 
menu.” 

Buffalo Jones.—Perhaps one of the most 
interesting characters of the day is Hon. 
Cc. K. Jones, of Topeka, Kan., who is 
spending a few days in Washington. Mr. 





corn may be 
is of the opinion that after three or four 
years it will crumble and 
others, he says, maintain that it will im- 
prove with 


its germinating 


American bison. Mr. Jones has an inter- 
est in a ranch in Western Texas on which 
is the largest herd of buffalo in existence. 
He has had a long and varied experience 
on the plains, and his numerous adven- 
tures would, if written, fill many a col- 
umn. Like the pioneer he saw the count- 
less herds of buffalo subsisting upon the 
nutritious grasses of the vast solitary 
plains; witnessed their flight toward the 
setting sun as the advance guard of civil- 
ization pressed onward, until to-day the 
last wild buffalo has vanished. We have 
traveled over the plains from Winnepeg 
to the Selkirks, from the snow-clad peaks 
of the Cascades to the Colorado without 
seeing a single living specimen of this 
shaggy animal, though the bones bleached 
in the sun rays; we have seen the Indian 
of the far west trading the polished horns 
of the buffalo for a few cents, but travel 
in whatever direction we may, the buffalo 
was missing. If Mr. Jones is successful 
enough to rescue this race of animals 
from total extinction, he will have ac- 
complished his object. Mr. Jones was born 
in Central Illinois, drifted west in his 
youth, and like many a pioneer of the 
plains, little thought that within a few 
years the buffalo would become extinct. 
Having lived to realize the fact, he will 
now endeavor to have the government set 
aside a reservation where these anima 
may thrive. We wish him success. 
8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 27. 


Shall it (the oleomargarine law) be en- 
forced and the people protected? That 
question is asked on the second page of 
this issue, and some facts are presented 
which should aid one in answering it af- 
firmatively. 





OUR LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate plece of paper. Give full name and 
address, Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


“WHAT I8 THE EFFECT,” a subscrib- 
er asks, ‘‘on pine timber when tapped for 
turpentine purposes? Will the operation 
kill the tree or make the timber unfit for 
lumber?" 

It does not kill the trees, and good au- 
thorities claim that there is no injurious 
effect on the lumber product. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to add 
my testimony as to the value of the RU- 
RAL WORLD. I prize it very highly, and 
no paper that comes to our home is read 
4s soon or as carefully as your paper. We 
feel we would not be willing to do with- 
out it. I have renewed my subscription 
for another year and send the subscrip- 
tion of a neighbor, hoping to send you 


many more. 8. H. BARKER. 
Parkersburg, Ill. 


MACHINE FOR THRESHING COW 
PEAS.—The farmers in this vicinity are 
raising many aeres of cow peas for feed, 
but as a general thing they are compelle.i 
to buy their seed each year, not having 
had good success threshing them, as the 
common separator splits the peas. Is 
there a machine that does the work in 
good shape? Please give address of the 


manufacturer. Cc. M. FILSON. 
Clay Co., Il. 


Gov. Colman, I admire the tone of your 
speech touching the Missouri State Fair. 
I hepe the Board of Agriculture will not 
open the fair until they have sufficient 
funds to make a creditable showing for 
this, the great State of Missouri, which 
fn resources is second to none in the 
Union, and should have ample improve- 
ments upon the fair grounds to make the 
exhibits particularly fitting to their re- 
spective industries. W. L, ADDY. 
Parnell City, Io. 


MONTGOMERY CO., ILL.—The new 
year is starting in first cold, then wet, 
now quite muddy, and yet very pleasant. 
Wheat looks well and all fruit trees are in 
good condition. Stock of ail kinds look 
well. 

Now is the time for all that wish to suc- 
ceed with chickens to procure their breed- 
ing stock while they can get good ones at 
a reasonable price. Tell C. L. Cummings, 
Kingfisher Co., Okla., who wants Cash- 
mere goats, to callon me, E, J. FILE. 
Jan. 8. 


CRAWFORD CO., ARK.—To-day we 
are having the first snowstorm. It started 
at 9 a. m., and at 2 p. m. it is six inches 
on the level. At such times it fs nice to 
have all the cattle, horses and hogs under 
a good roof, not having to go out in a 
muddy barnyard to milk. A man must 
surely not care much for his cows that 
has not a good barn for them. I did milk 
eight cows night and morning for another 
man in mud and snow, and precious littie 
milk did we get, but when I started for 
myself the first thi ‘ 
for the stock, and T foals on Se 
humane.” L. A. DEDEN. 
Dec. 30, "99. ; 
VITALITY OF SEED CORN.—Henry 
Nicholas, Adair Co., Mo., asks how long 
kept and still good. He 


decay, while 


e. 
The authorities say that corn will retain 


power only two or three 
ears. We think it will retain its vital- 


Jones, or as he is better known—Buffaio ity much longer if kept under eon- 
Jones—is devoting a great deal of his time | ditions. Doubtless URAL 
in endeavoring to get people interested in RLD readers have definite experience 








w 
which will determine the matter. Let us 
his scheme for the preservation of the!) ar from some one on the subject. 
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Your Butter Profit 


may not be as great as 
you could wish. No 
matter what it now is 
it would be increased 
one-fourth to one-third 
if you used a Safety 











Hand Separator. It is 
better in every way 
than any plan you 
have yet tried. It gets 


all the butter fat and 
makes it into an im- 
roved quality of product. Better 
utter, better prices, and more 
money. Send for Catalog No 11. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Common Sense Milk Jars 


Are the kind that are 
most easily kept clean 
and most easily han- 
dled. They have paper 
caps that can be re- 
newed every time the 
bottle is filled—much 
superior to the rusty 
metal caps. 


GET YOUR SHARE OF CREAM 


by demanding thatthe milk- 
man deliver your milk in 
Common Sense Milk Jars, 
manufactured by 


THATCHER MFG. CO., Potsdam, N. Y. 











A QUICK, SHARP,CUT 


hurts much less thana bruise. crushortear 


ith the 
EYSTONE KNIFE 
from four 


the safest. Quick, sharp cut. 
e. Cannot erush bi 









A. C. BROSIUS, COCHRANVILLE, PENN. 
RODS AND DIP NEEDLES 


For | i Lost Tr . 
Gold and Silver. Circulars 2c 
stamp. Address, B. G. Stauffer, 
Dept. BR. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 


BOWSHER 
FEED MILL 


with or without elevator.) 
crus ear corn (with or with- 
out shucks) and G 











c= > mizing te an any z pee peemen 


“lightest Running 


Westy to ite. FT Sizes—2 
p.One s ee windwheel use 

SWREP FEED GRINDERS, 
Bowsher Bend, Ind. 


Ptnd Fi Make 
RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 
Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of 
fall. Minimum fall, 1 
inches. Maximum ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 
WON'T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 















Rire Exoixe Cowrany, 126 Liberty St., New York. 


eal 
ONS HAN, with the 


ea wrese. Folds: 
Simber wien 
EASIER. 163,000 

from thousanie, Fi 
FOLDING  aAWING Ba! 


USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER”, 
pen Lene 3 


ears’ expe- 
rience in Well Drilling. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 














that the best results in feeding stock 
of mt kind are attained with ground 
feed feed most success- 


plates. FF 
FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 




















LaPorte 


Situated on Gal- 


FARMS. 
veston Bay, is 


=-c7[0 EXAS 


MOST PROSPEROUS CITY on the Gulfof Mexico. 
It possesses unexcelled: NATURAL advantages 
which coupled with the BACKING of wealthy and 
influential men assures a brilliant future. The 
U.S. Government is now spending a large amount 
of money in Harbor improvements. — 

La Porte is the natural seaport for the products 
of the entire Middle, Northern and Western States 
and for Houston, the great railroad center of Texas. 

Excursions at reduced rates will be run twice a 
month. Write for FREE MAPS, DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE ané full particulars to 

AMERICAN LAND SO. 
188 Madison St., CHICAGO. 


A Fine Dairy Farm 


bo Shell Road near Galveston, for sale very 
s of fine grass and farm land 

















artesian well, and four room cottage, joining 

town, price $15 per acre; one-fourth cash, bal- 

ance to suit the buyer. ane a a aig 
and Gal . 








100 oe eais™ improved 
FOR hs ALE! |: eu C~ versity, A 
tive olroular writ se <0 Ogun 7 Se in Mo. 





OR SALE—OChoice farm, including growi) 
crops; 8S years’ time; this is opportunity of 8 a 
iifetime. J. H. Clarkson, Webster Grove, Mo, 


FARMERS and STOCKMEN! 


ou oe comfort and profit in stock busi- 
Lt of our Arkansas Valley Alfaifa 
° e of location write us 
ssouri, lowa 
give you 
Iowa 





ear-old steers for 
=o" "BOIS & HOPR. "girmingham, Iowa. 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps fora 








year’s subscription to Tz Corn Batt, 
209 Adams St., 





Chicago. 


She Dairy. 


cessful with the low prices for grain were 
it not for our dairy. And no matter how 
high or low the prices of grain, our cows 
always pay a handsome profit for all 








THE STATE OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 





Shall it Be Enforced and the People Pro- 
tected? 





The Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
which is charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the anti-color oleomargarine law of 
the state, is making effort to secure the 
law. It is greatly 
hampered in the work, first by the limited 
amount of funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and second by the indifference of the 


enforcement of the 


officers of the law whose duty it is to aid 
the Board in the performance of its duty. 
But, notwithstanding the law's delays, the 
Board's agents are watching the violators 
of the law and bringing suit against them 
as fast as possible. Recently an agent of 
a Columbus, Ohio, oleomargarine factory 
in this city, Chas. Scheitlin, was convicted 
of breaking the law and was fined $60 and 
He centinued to offend, and is now 
under arrest a second time, as are also a 


costs. 


number of other agents, and we trust that 
the full penalty of the law, even to im- 
prisonment, will be meted out to the of- 
the law is respected and 


if it is to be sold for hu 


fenders, until 


oleomargarine, 


man food, shall not be permitted to mas- 
querade in false colors, and by that means 
deceive people and command prices be- 
yond its worth. 

Oleomargarine is, in appearance, when 
colored, a most perrect counterfeit of but- 
ter. As originally made only clean anl 
wholesome materials were used in its 


manufacture, but greed for gain has led 


manufacturers to use not only unclear 
fats and other substances, but such as are 
positively poisonous and loaded with dis- 
ease-breeding germs. 

Prof. Fagersten, a reputable analytical 
chemist of Chicago, says: “All bogus 
butter is unwholesome, if not absolutely 
° lf you are an oleomar- 


*- 


poisonous. 
garine eater your doctor must not pre- 


deadly poison, causing Bright’s disease, 
diabetes and stomsr.chand bowel troubles. 
Oleomargarine is an uncooked fat, ana 
as such is unwholesome as food and dan- 


weak digestion, while butter is assimilated | 
by the weakest stomachs. It has beea | 
proven by exhaustive tests in the hospi- 
tals and asylums of France and Englani 
that its use invariably raises the death 
rate among patients, in some instances 39 
per cent. 

Oleomargarine, being uncooked in man- 
ufacture, and the substances from which 
it is composed being impregnated with 


in the goods on sale in virulent condition. 
Oleomargarine, by being made of refuse 
animal fats, vegetable oils, and the by- 
products of crude petroleum, is produced 
at a cost of about 5c per pound, and by 
coloring it to resemble butter unprincipled 
dealers are able to sell it for butter and 
at butter prices. 

The laws of Missouri and other states 
forbid the manufacture and sale for cou 
sumption within the state of oleomargar- 
ine when colored to resemble butter; but 
the great difference between the cost of 
making oleomargarine and the price of 
genuine butter leads to many thousands 
of violations of the law daily in St. Louts 
and throughout the state. 

The few wealthy manufacturers who 
are engaged in making oleomargarine are 
debauching thousands of dealers by their 
and protection 


promises of big profits 


from legal penalties, and, through these 
misguided agents, are scattering amongst 
the people the seeds of disease and death 
the harvest of which is richer far than 
was ever garnered from a battlefield. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 
27-29, 1899. 





At Holden, Mo., Nov. 





(Continued from Last Issue.) 


for assigning to Mr. G. 
by 


tect. 


in support of the proposition. 


presented the following paper on: 
BUTTER-MAKING ON THE FARM. 
Mr. 


of the Pharaohs, when butter was churn 


dragging them over the rough ground un 
til the butter came. 


scribe calomel for you; bogus butter con- | 
verts calomel into corrosive sublimate, a| 


» |fore adding 


gerous to persons in ill-health and with | 


many contagious germs, these germs exist 


At the conclusion of Mr. Goodrich’'s pa- 
per, Secretary Chubbuck justified himself 
the subject he did, 
remarking that a man to make his 
herd of cows average 300 pounds of butter 
per year must know how to educate the 


cows, and this is what the Goodrich 
brothers are doing. 
M. L. Brooks, another 300-pound-cow 


man, and Mr. Dehoney, who is another of 
the same kind, both corroborated the as- 
sertion that cows are susceptible to edu- 
cation in the direction of increased prod- 


J. L. Erwin disputed the assertion that 
calves for dairy work must not be allowed 
to get fat, and in doing so brought Messrs. 
Cobb, King and Patterson to their feet 


The next feature of the program was a 
reading by Mrs. Prof. Boulton, who pre- 
sented in a most affecting manner the 
poem entitled “‘Let’s go a-visiting back to 


Griggsville.” For an encore Mrs. Boulton 
presented “‘Alasca,”’ and did so excel- 
lently. 


Mrs. M. E. King, Altamont, Kan., then 


President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
‘Lhe subject of my paper is as old as the 
story of the lean and fat kine in the time 
ed by putting the milk in skin bottles and 


But this subject will 


grain fed and care given. 

There are really only three necessary 
factors in farm dairying. Cows, temper- 
ature and knowledge, all of which are at- 
tainable on almost every farm, and by 
any one of ordinary intelligence. This we 
have found from many years’ experience, 
as we have worked our way up from 
crocks and pans, creamer and tanks, to 
the separator of the present. And right, 
here let me say these’ modern tools for 
making butter are not essential to mak- 
ing fine butter, and are only classed as 
labor and money savers. We made just 
as good butter when we used the gravity 
system for raising cream as we do with 
the separator. Of course, we did not al- 
ways get all of the cream, even in deep 
setting, and had an endless number of 
crocks, cans or pans.to wash and to keep 
sweet and clean. But I think our butter 
was as good as we can now make with 
modern tools. So I see no excuse for 
much poor butter. 

It is a part of my work to look after the 


so 


H. Otis put it at the Holden Dairy Meet- 
ing, by “making the most of what we 
have.” Then if in addition to the proper 
eare given the herd it could bé given an 
infusion of dairy blood, it would not be 
difficult to raise the average yield of 
umilk per cow in a herd of ten in the course 
of two or three years up to five, six and 
even seven thousand pounds per year. 

But let us come back from the possi- 
bilities to the actualities. Cows that give 
less than 3,000 pounds of milk per cow per 
year should not be tolerated in the herd. 
This amount of milk at, say an average of 
80 cents per 100 pounds, which is # cents 
less than Mr. Falcon reports will be paid 
for November and December milk at the 
factories he speaks of, would bring to the 
farmer $24 perf cow per year. To this can 
be added at least $15 for value of calf at a 
year old exclusive of cost of fced, which 
would make the total gross income from 
the cow $389 per year, or $390 from the herd 
of ten, and $15,600 to the 40 farmers of the 
community who were patrons of the fac- 
tory. 

Whether the general results to be at- 
tained at the Roscoe, Osceola or any oth- 
er cheese factory or creamery will equal 
the figures given will largely depend on 
the patronage. The fact is patent to all 





ripening of the cream and making the 
butter. Not that I do all of the work, but 
I’see that it is done, because 


“eternal who know anything of co-operative dairy- 
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| vigilance” is the price of good butter. Our 
cream is run from the separator into tin 
}cans and allowed to thoroughly cool be- 
it to former cream. The 
cream is ripened in a ten gallon can. Ev- 
| ot? time we add new cream we stir the 
| mass well; to insure thorough churning 
the cream must be 
while ripening. 

Then we want to remember that cream 
does not want to sour, but what is now 
termed ripen, having just a little acid 
taste. 

I said before that temperature was one 
|} orf the factors, and this must be ascer- 
tained by means of a thermometer. One 
cannot guess even within ten degrees as 
to the temperature, and a difference of 
four or five degrees will make trouble in 
churning, giving either grease, butter or 
hard churning. 

We stop churning when the butter is in 
| granules, draw off the buttermilk and 
wash the butter in the churn. 


frequently stirred 


In fact our butter is washed, salted and 
worked ready. to print or pack right in the 
churn. Much butter is spoiled by being 
over-churned and overworked. It is al- 
most impossible to get the buttermilk out 
of butter, that has been churned to a 


mass. The grain will be spoiled by over- 
working it in removing the buttermilk, or 
else the flavor of the butter will be spoiled 
by leaving it in. Our butter is salted and 
worked in the churn. Myself and daugh- 
ter work, and with a self-gauging printer, 
print and wrap in parchment paper one 
pound per minute. Our trade demands 
butter put up in this way. 
And one thing we must bear in mind: 
We must make and put our butter on the 
ruarket in such a shape as the market de- 
mands, if we expect to succeed in dairying 
on the farm. 

DISCUSSION. 
H. C. Dehoney asked if the best butter 
could be made with only one working. 
He was answered in the affirmative. He 
then expressed the opinion that better 
butter could be made in the old-fashioned 
way than by the use of the separator. 
Others vigorously denied this assertion, 
and claimed, on the contrary, that the 
separator enabled the dairyman to control 
the conditions and improve the quality of 
the butter. Mrs. King’s paper was warm- 
ly commended and pronounced unassail- 
able. 





(To Be Continued.) 


DAIRYING IN MISSOURI. 





Mr. Albert Falcon of St. Clair Co., Mo., 
presents on this page some facts and sug- 
gestions relative to the dairy industry of 
that county to which we direct attention. 
In addition to the cheese factories and 
creameries mentioned by our friend Fal- 
con, one at Taberville being the fourth, 
two new factories, we understand, have 
lately been built in St. Clair county, one 
at Osceola, the county seat, and one at 
Roscoe. This makes six cheese factories 
in St. Clair county, with a seventh ait 
Prairie City just over the west line of the 
county in Bates. 

The Appleton City and Taberville cheese 
factories have now been running, if we 
remember correctly, ten years or more, 
and the fact that their number in the 
county has been increased to six is pretty 
good proof that cheese making has been 
a good business for some one in that com- 
munity. This is very apparent, too, when 
one stops to consider a few figures. 

The Roscoe factory will begin business, 
it is claimed, with the milk of 400 cows. 
Let us, for illustration, divide these up 
equally among 4 farmers living in that 
vicinity and do a little figuring as to prob- 
able returns. If these cows were as good 
milkers as are whole herds that can be 
pointed out within 50 miles of Roscoe, they 
would give 5,000 pounds of milk per head 
per year. But not having been bred along 
dairy lines or trained and cared for as 





ie Ng 





be in order as long’as one-half of the 
butter is made on the farm, and it is per- 
haps needless for me to say that a large 
part of it is low grade and the prices re- 
ceived for it of no profit to the maker. 

Another fact is that on mostof the farms 
the caring for milk and cream, and the 
making of butter, are done by the women; 
and on them largely rests the responsibil- 
ity of so much poor butter, and conse- 
quently the low prices and serious losses 
from that branch of farming. I am not 
sure that we could make farming suc- 








cows must be to give best results, they 
will probably not give more than 3,0 
This 
or five 


pounds on an average per year. 
would be ten pounds of milk, 
quarts, per day, per head, for 300 days. 
This is a low average and one which no 
man who is or expects to be a patron of 
a cheese factory or creamery should be 
satisfied with, and which can readily be 
increased 1,000 pounds per cow in one 
year’s time by doing what Mr. Falcon ad- 
vises, testing and culling the cows and 
adopting modern methods, or, as Prof. D. 





ing that an average yearly return of $4 | fight this bill? M, E. KING. 
per cow is far more sure when the milk of | Labette Co., Kan. butter,” said he, “I could have told the 
400 cows is being handled than when the family history for a week back. It was uf 


number of cows is 300 and less. The small- 
er the amount of milk handled the great 
er the proportionate cost of working and 
marketing the product. But this fact has 
also been proven in countless cases: Given 
40 patrons of a factory or creamery and 
anything like proper management of the 
plant, there will be some among the num- 
ber who, on present prices of cheese and 
butter, will get returns considérably in ex- 
cess of the $40 per cow per year from 
herds of ten cows, and even to double 
that amount. What is done by some can 
be done by others if they only want to. 

The RURAL WORLD believes thor- 
oughly in the adaptability of Missouri for 
dairying and that the industry, properly 
and intelligently followed, is one of the 
most profitable lines of farming that can 
be engaged in by Missouri farmers. It 
will, therefore, continue the agitation re- 
garding the importance of dairying and 
will be pleased to have its readers’ assis«- 
ance in the work, expecting thereby to sez 
in the course of a very few years the state 
take a front rank as a producer of dairy 
products. There is room in Missouri for 
1,000 creameries and cheese factories, and 
a demand for all the goods they could 
turn out. These would not decrease the 
number of beef cattle, hogs, sheep or 
horses raised in the state, or of the quar- 
tity of other farm crops produced. On 
the other hand the keeping of cows, if in 
the right manner, would so improve the 
farms of the state that their producing 
capacity in all directions would be im- 
mensely increased, 


ENFORCE THE PENALTY 





And Uphold the Oleomargarine Law. 


Two offenders against the Pennsylvania 
oleomargarine law were recently convicc- 
ed and sentenced to the penitentiary. Ef- 
forts have been made to secure the par- 
doning of the convicts. The following in 


dicates the position taken by Secretary cnelen accurate records of his cows’ work. One 
| Eonyin mse Pi by tn oe gor If we could get some of the eastern dai- | ¥°@T he milked ten cows, two of them 
Pe Vetes’ a ° sch es rymen to investigate and learn of our young (second calves), balance in their 

y son o-day expresse mse great opportunities for dairying, thes prime. His receipts for butter sold that 


forcibly upon the lax manner in which 


the oleomargarine laws are being en- 
forced. 

“IT am amazed,” said the _ secretary, 
“that the oleomargarine laws and the 


regulations governing the stuff, issued by 
the Treasury Department and affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court, are 
not enforced. There is no excuse for it. 1 
am unequivocally opposed to the pardon- 
ing of Joseph Wilkins and Howard But- 


ler, the two men convicted in Philadel- 
phia. ‘ney were: convicied of a most 
flagrant violation of the oleomargarine 
laws, and there are no proper reasons 
why they should not serve their sen- 
tences. I shall always do my best to pro- 


tect and foster the interests of the farm- 
ers and the dairymen of this country, and 
amnesty to men whose practices are so 
injurious to them would only serve as ax 
incentive to other offenders of the same 
sort, and would be, in my opinion, still 
more injurious to those interests.” 





Mr. Wilson spoke with unmistakable 
earnestness. 

“Have you received any expressions 
, from the farmers and dairymen on the 
| subject?”’ 

“Yes, a great number, both by tele- 


graph and letter, and I have sent them all 
to the Attorney General.”’ 

So far as the representation about the 
weakness of the oleomargarine laws are 
concerned, the Court of Appeals for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania declare : 
to the contrary in the cases of Wilkins 
and Butler, and declared so most em- 
phatically, and the United States Supreme 
Court, in declining to grant the writ of 


same thing with equal earnestness. 
general opinion existing among that great 
portion of the public familiar with the 
flagrant and open violation of oleomar- 
garine laws, which includes all the dairy- 
men and nearly all the farmers, as well 
as others, 


vites their constant repetition, 


promises” are substantially increased. 
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certiorari in the same cases, affirmed the 
The 


is that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau countenances the frauds, and in- 
because 
thereby the receipts in the shape of ‘‘com- 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
a? Grove’s signature is on 


THAT OLEOMARGARINE BILL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: How many 
of the readers of the RURAL WORLD 
know that there is a bill pending in con- 
gress imposing a tax of ten cents per 
pound on all oleomargarine colored to 
look like butter? Or knowing this are do- 
ing anything in favor of the bill? No bill 
has ever come before congress that comes 
as near to the dairymen’s interests as 
does this bill, but they are not the only 
ones interested im it. It effects the gén- 
eral farmer, the pork, beef and wool 
grower, in fact all who are imterested 
financially in agriculture. 

Ii is a question of life or death to the 
great dairy industry, and whether the 
butter of the future comes from the pack- 
ing houses of Chicago, Kansas City and 
Omaha, or is made from milk. If the 
packing houses are to continue to make 
and sell a spurious article then is dairy- 
ing doomed, for dairymen cannot compete 
with that kind of a product, and they will 
be forced to enter into competition with 
the grain, pork and beef grower. The oleo 
gang is placing great stress on the asser- 
tion that if this bill passes it will take 
$2.50 from the price of every marketable 
steer, and to that extent beef growess 
vill suffer. But suppose dairymen turn 
their attention to growing beef; is it not 
pessible that in a yery short time the 
beef-grower will stiffer to twice the 


ing thousands of dollars to defeat this law 
for fun simply. If this law passes oleo 
must stand on its merits, and they know 
it. It cannot do this and live, hence the 
fight. 

Remember this: The bill does not pro- 
pose to tax oleo in its natural color, only 
that which is colored to resemble butter. 
If oleo is so good, pure and in such de- 
mand as they would have the public be- 
lieve, why in all that is honest do they 
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amount of $2.50 per steer through the ad- 
ded number put on the market? If the HARDWARE. GROCERIES. FURNIT' a 
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DAIRY NOTES. 





The Trier Told the Tale.—Secretary Van 
Norman told a good one at the Indiana 
dairy meeting that maybe new to many. 
A judge of butter at a fair had been pass- 
ing on the merits of the exhibits, when he 
came across a churning that had been 
made in somebody's kitchen. This is how 
he told it: 

‘‘When I drew the trier from that roll of 


the striped, spotted and streaked variety-- 
in layers, like a confectioner’s jelly cake. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: As dvitiaheal| 
of the effect of your constant agitation of 
Missouri's adaptability for dairying, we 
have four cheese factories in this (St. 
Clair) county, a successful creamery 
seven miles north of us (at Montrose, in 
Henry county), a large new one seven 
miles south, at Rockville, Bates county, 
and room and grass enough for a dozen 
more in this vicinity. 

The Spring Valley cheese factory re 
ceived during the year ending Sept. 1, 1899, 
424,988 pounds of milk, from which was 


30% pounds of milk, made 65,602 pounds of 
heese and realized $6,540.08. 

The net returns for October, November 
and December, 1899, were much better 
than those of the same period for 1898. For 
October milk $1.10 was paid per 100 pounds 
and for November and December milk at 
least $1.20 per 100 pounds will be paid. The 
demand for our cheese at 13 cents per 
pound is greater than the supply. 

The foregoing results have been ob- 
tained from very common cows and 
through two very dry falls. The falls of 
1898 and 1899 were very dry here and pas 
turage was quite short. When one con- 
siders these results and remembers the 
fact that the land on which they are ob- 
tained can be bought for from $15 to $25! 
per acre, some idea can be formed of the 
advantages Missouri dairymen have over 
their eastern and northern brothers. | 
should have added that the patrons raised 
a fine lot of calves from the cows that 
gave the milk that was sold to the fac- 


c 











would not stay long on their high-priced 
land. If Missouri farmers realized that 
dairying was one of the most “profitable 
lines of farming they would improve the 
dairy qualities of their cows, adopt mod- 
ern methods and become patrons 
cheese factories or creameries, and there 
would be hundreds of these in the state 
where now there is one. 

St. Clair Co., Mo. ALBERT FALCON, 


ot 


Scours.—I have a Jersey heifer calf, 
three months old. For about two months 
it was fed on gravity skimmed milk, with 
a little cooked corn meal, when it was 


taken with diarrhoea. I changed the food 
to condensed milk and cooked wheat flour, 
with a little bran and hay. It became, for 
a few days, much better but again was 
taken ill. For the last month I have given 
it a compound of chalk and laudanum 
with the food. As long as it takes this 
medicine, it is all right, but as soon as the 
medicine is stopped it is again attacked 
with diarrhoea. The calf is watered with 
city water. CITY SUBSCRIBER. 
Your treatment only helps, as you say. 
whilst being given. Give the calf mucila- 
genous food, flax seed tea, slippery elm 
tea, Iceland moss tea, either together or 
alternately, about one pint, into which put 
half a pint of strong caraway seed tea, 
and one ounce of old whiskey. Feed any- 
thing the calf will eat, excepting corn, 
oatmeal porridge, flour porridge. If the 
calf prefers you may give sifted corn 
meal porridge. Make the porridge with 
the milk of the mother, and use new un 
skimmed milk. 

Dilution Separators.—We have a letter 
from a Missouri reader in which he wanis 
to know what is the matter with these di- 
lution, so-called, separators. We judge 
from his letter that he has bought ore 
which he uses as a sample and is going to 
try to sell others in different parts of the 
state. He is candid enough to say “I do 
not wish to go on record as asking them 
= = their money in a swindle of any 

nd.” 


Under these circumstances we can do no 
otherwise, in justice to him and ourselves, 
than to advise him to have nothing what- 
ever to do with any kind of dilution sep- 
arators. 

An ordinary deep setting can will do all 
that these patented affairs will do, and do 
it just as well, and at infinitely less cost, 
and without infringing on anybody’s pai- 
ent. Under certain conditions of the milk 
the addition of water will undoubtedly ail 
in the separation of the cream, but these 
conditions are very rare and -hence tte 
practice of adding water to milk cannot 





| cook had combed her hair while the crock 


| riority, but the greatest influence, we be- 


|} learning how to care for them and their 


The first layer had a wash-day odor, an’ 
I knew that was Monday’s cream; on 
Tuesday they had onions for dinner; the 
third layer told me that the kitchen was 
painted on Wednesday; Thursday tle 


stood open; and my nostrils led me to 
Friday's cream by the fishy odor. On Sat- 
urday all the farm hands must have been 
smoking their pipes, but I guess they had 
a religious cow that didn’t give milk on 
Sunday.” 

Superiority of Dairy Butter.—Is there 
any reason why dairy butter should not 


have every facility, on a smaller scale, 
for making good butter that the cream- 
eries possess, there is no reason for 
“creamery” being quoted above “dairy” in 
the markets. In fact there is every rea- 
son why dairy butter should be the supe- 
rior article, for one reason because great- 
er care and cleanliness are possible in its 
manufacture; another thatthe milk come- 
all from one lot of cows, and as a conse- 
quence is more uniform. The dairy siz> 
separator has helped toward this supe- 





lieve, has come from the adoption of the 
best butter cows for the dairy, and from 


product. 

Profit of a Dairy Herd.—W. 8. Smith, 
Zionsville, Ind., a breeder of Jersey catt!: 
and a dairyman who makes butter good 
enough to hold the trade of an ex-presi- 
dent of the United States, receives 30 
cents a pound eight months in the yea 
and 2% cents for four months. He keeps 


year were $76.20 per cow. No account was 
taken of the increase, consisting of ten 
calves; nor was the milk and butter used 
in a large family, nor skimmilk and but- 
termilk fed to calves and hogs, figured uv 
Mr. Smith now milks from 16 to 22 regis- 
tered Jerseys. He has studied regtions 
very closely, and come to the conclusior 
that a mixture of four parts bran and 
shorts to one part corn meal, makes as 
good a dairy feed as he has tried. He one 
time substituted Buffalo gluten for bran. 
and found it just about as economical; but 
he found it made his butter too oily and 
soft, although it increased the milk yield 
to a remarkable degree.—Jersey Bulletin 





Why Elgin Prices Cannot Be Paid.—Ai 
the recent meeting of the Kansas Dairy- 
men’s Association, Mr. A. Jensen, one of the 
squarest of creamery men, gave an able 
address, illustrated by charts, on “How 
near Elgin Prices Can Kansas Creameries 
Pay for Butter Fat.’ Mr. Jensen made it 
clear that lack of the proper milk supply 
was the ruling reason why so many 
creameries cannot pay Elgin prices. 
Farmers who are patrons of cream- 
eries do not sufficiently understani 
and appreciate the effect of a low mi'k 
supply on the cost of manufacturing but- 
ter. One of the leading creamery pr. 
prietors in Wisconsin, who has _ nin? 
ereameries in operation, arranges his 
charges for making butter on a sliding 
scale. Where the patrons furnish an aver- 
age of 4,000 pounds a day he charges three 
cents a pound for making the butter, anc 
for every additional 1,000 pounds of milk 
they furnish per day for the season th: 
cost of making is reduced one-tenth of a 
cent per pound of butter. This rule pru- 
ceeds on the correct theory that the cost 
to him, of running the creamery will be 
as great practically with 4,000 pounds of 
milk daily as it will be with 8,000 pounds, 
while the earnings of the plant are verv 
much greater. 
The Wisconsin rule is a just one and we 
believe should be adopted more largely by 
creameries and cheese factories. 
A Hand Separator.—Allow me to present 
to you a few inquiries that may give light 





be commended or approved for genera! 
use.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





on a matter that is agitating this com- 
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ing to place hand separators with th. 
farmers. The most of,us keep only a smz'> 
number of cows, from six to fifteen. 
1. Would it be profitable for a man kee)- 
ing six cows to invest in a separator? 
2. Is it possible for a machine to skim to 
1-100 of 1 per cent? 
3. Is the cost for repairs equal to er 
greater than the loss from gravity se‘ 
ting? Cc. F. C. 
Knapp, Wis. 
It depends somewhat on how you are 
handling your milk. If you are sending it 
to a creamery, and the skim milk is re- 
turned in a condition unfit for feeding, .t 
will pay to use a hand separator; becau ie 
no man, dairyman or otherwise, can af- 
ford the steady leak which results from 
the loss of his skim milk. 

If you are setting the milk, unless the 


conditions are of the best, the loss in but- 
ter fat is sufficient to pay 
many times over, and with ten to twelve 
cows would pay a liberal return on the in 

vestment necessary to provide a sepa- 
rator. 

A separator can be made to skim as low 
as 0.0 per cent with careful — but the 
usual run of the work will show 0.1 
cent of fat in the skim milk.—Hoard's 
Dairyman. 
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dead and dying trees; nowhere stood 
many trees of bearing age. The ground is 
bare, ready to plant with something in the 
spring. 

Time once past, never returns. A mo- 
ment which is lost is lost forever. So let 
One of the most promising enterprises |the dead bury the dead. While I, of 
for the investment of brains and capitai | Course, feel the loss of all these trees and 
in the opinion of the RURAL WORLD is vines, yet it will not deter me from plant- 
in the erection of cold-storage houses | iné just as willingly as if there had been 
adapted to the wants of the fruit grower. | 2° loss, in fact I will plant the more; 
Millions of fruit trees have been plantei| Wbether any of what I may plant will 
yearly in the western states for many | bear fruit while I am here is as yet hidden 
years. Millions of dollars worthof fruitare|in the future, but others may reap the 
lost every year because there is no safe fruits. This reminds me of a neighbor of 
For the lack of cold | nearly my age whom we buried yester- 
storage it is rushed into the market at | day, and another a few miles distant lies 
picking time, the market becomes glutted, | at the point of death. A merciful Gol 
prices are broken down and the fruic rules all this, and no man knoweth when 
grower finds when too late there is no | his hour cometh. While we are here it is 
money in the business under such condi- | our duty to do all we can to improve the 
tions. If the fruit grower could have had | condition of our fellow-man, and surely 
a safe place to store and hold his fruit | the horticulturist has a large field to work 
until good prices prevailed, he might have | in. In this new year of 1900 let us gird on 
made money instead of losing it. our armor and be ready to battle in the 
That the fruit grower and the apple | g00d cause. 


Horticulture. 


COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 





place to keep it. 


VINEYARDS. 
Mr. McPike: My vineyard is pruned 
and some of the vines are lying on the oF ei 
ground. The California varieties are cov- Thirty thousand fruit trees, comprising 
ered entirely over with leaves. The ten- the entire orchard of D. C. and G. M. Ba- 
der varieties, catawba, Goethe and herbe- | °°” in Mitchell County, Ga., were burned 


GEORGIA PEACH ORCHARDS BURN- 
ED. 


mont, which were so badly killed by the |7#"- } by order of State Entomologist 
cold of last winter, are looking well; the | 5°°tt: Owing to the ravages of the San 
new growth has well seasoned, and hope Jose scale. 
for a good crop next year. If you have| !" the !mmediate neighborhood of De- 
an old vine you do not want, cut it off witt, Ga., in the counties of Inerwein, 
at the ground and let new wood come up Berrien, Worth and Mitchell, are more 
and you will be surprised at the quality ef than 300 fruit-bearing peach trees, and, in 
the fruit. justice to the owners of neighboring orch- 
Mr. Riehl: In regard to renewing from ards, as well as to perform a service for 
year to year you must consider the va- | *M¢ St4te, the trees will be destroyed. The 


riety. For instance the Virginia seedling work of destroying the orchards will re- 
produces its fruit on the old wood. Some | 4¥!Te Several weeks’ time. 
go so far as to say not to plant any but FRUIT PROSPECTS IN KANSAS. 
the perfectly hardy kind, but some of the _—_— 
best quality of grapes are only half har- Editor RURAL WORLD; Fruit pros- 
dy. pects in Eastern Kansas are from fair to 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, good. Fruit pear, and 
Mr. Riehl: The best protection for any | P®@ch trees are well developed. Owing to 
tender plant is an old basket filled with | @70uth in August and September straw- 
leaves and set over the plant berries have not made the usual growth; 
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grower especially might get double the 
prices he now does by having cold storage 
houses to hold for cold weather and high 
prices there is no doubt, and frequently 
he would get three or four times the 
amount he now receives. What a big 
profit this would give on the investment 
for a cold storage house! Could not every 
fruit grower well afford to take stock in a 
cold storage enterprise, the cold storage 
house to be erected at the railroad sta- 
tion where he ships his fruit? Stock com- 
panies could be formed as creamery com- 
panies have been by those interested 
subscribing for stock, and indeed the cold 
storage house and the creamery could be 
united, as creameries need co'd storage, 
but not on as large a scale as fruit stor- 
age would require—but they could be con- 
ducted by the same person in many cases. 
Enterprising men have made money by 
building creameries. Cold storage houses 
could be built in the same way at ali 
prominent fruit shipping stations, but all 
the requirements would have to be studied 
out and understood first, so that no mis- 
takes would be made. The cheapest and 
best methods of reducing the temperature 
to a little above the freezing point would 
have to be mastered. American genius 
and skill will triumph in as simple a mat- 
ter as this. Ammonia, we believe, is now 
used with other ingredients by cold stor- 
age houses, but it is possible that some 
other agency can be employed. Here is a 
fertile field for investigation. Who will 
enter it? No field that we can think of 
offers half the inducements of this, not 
only for conferring benefits, but for reap- 
ing an ample fortune. 

Let us hear this subject discussed. Is 
the RURAL WORLD too optimistic in its 
views? If so, call it down. At present it 
does not know of a greater want by the 
fruit grower, and it believes the genius of 
some American will tell how it can be 
filled to meet the wants of all fruit grow- 
ers. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





What Is a Graft?—Quite recently a cus- 
tomer of mine wrote and asked me what I 
would charge him for 2,000 grafts of ap- 
ples, pears, plums and cherries. I an- 
swered with a list of prices that would 
likely cover the work of cutting and pack- 
ing them up. He sent me a tedious order 
which I filled carefully, packed and sent. 
Soon came a letter telling that he did not 
want scions. We always send in scions 
counting enough for so many grafts. He 
says, “Did I not every time say grafts 
and not scions? I have no roots to put 
them on and they are not worth ten cents 
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to me.” 

The man meant root grafts which would 
cost him five times what I charged him. 
He laments the express charges, says he 








is a poor man. I wrote and told him to 
buy roots and that I would send him a 
sample grafted, and if he could make 
nething out of them that there was noth- 
ing to be paid to me. The work and grafts 
were worth about $5, but I told him I 
could lose that, and that the 85 cents he 
paid for express was not much for learn- 
ing the difference between a graft and a 
root graft. Would any of the readers have 
thought of putting a root to a graft for 
a man that simply asked for a graft? 
Waste in Fruit.—Of all the fruits there 
are only two to my knowledge that have 
small loss in waste part—a fig has only 
the stem as we eat the skin. Next comes 
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Twenty-six succes- 


the apple. Take a Newtown Pippin that 
weighs five ounces, and the peeling, stem 
and core weigh only a fourth of an ounce, 
while an orange of the same weight loses 





*| imperceptible. How many have consid- 
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ered this, and are willing to give the apple 
the first place among fruits. The peach, 
pium. apricot and nectarine have all a 
stene as waste. The banana loses half its 
weight when the hide is taken off, and so 
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does the grnpe when the skin and seeds 
are removed, Many long for the tropical 
fruits and buy oranges in preference to 
apples becqguse they come from abroad 
while the apple is here with us. 1 am fond 
of a good orange myself, in fact of any 
fruit fit to eat, but I would not now ex- 
change a nice Newtown Pippin for an 
orange of the same size. Here most chil- 
dren would give a hat full of apples for a 
single orange, while at the same time 
there are places in the south where a good 
big apple would command a hat full of 
oranges. These exchanges are pleasant to 
all parties. Quite recently I purchased 
some very nice oranges for Christmas 
gifts to the children. The oranges came 
from Mexico. They were of good size, 
bright yellow, quite round and of fair 
quality. They were the first of that va- 
riety that I have seen. 

The Old and the New.—By the time this 
comes before our readers we will have 
passed from one year into another. The 
year just passed was the most trying to 
me of the many (I might say sixty) years 
of my horticultural work. During the 
past spring and summer I could walk in 
any direction over my grounds and pass 
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That Rabbit Story.—As there is not 


much to be done outdoors where the mer- 


cury is down to 8 deg., we may as well 
indulge in a little fun. Forty years or so 
ago, just at the outbreak of the Rebe!- 
lion, my brother David had a stock of 
trees on hand of perhaps half a million, 
with a prospect of selling them, but the 
war breaking out put a stop to all his 
trade, which was mostly in the south. The 
war about broke him up financially. But 
to the rabbits. He had about eight men 
in his employ, with all of whom he made 
a bargain that for every sound rabbit 
caught and dressed he would pay a dime. 
They all went into the business but one. 
Jchn Loyde, caught more than any of the 
others, which caused envy. The rest con- 
spired against him and greased his traps 
with lard. Not one rabbit did he get for 
awhile. He soon caught on to their trick. 
He said nothing, made new traps and was 
scon again in the swim. In the meantime 
he applied the ointment to all the others’ 
traps. Soon he was the only one that 
brought in any game. My brother sus- 
pected John and one day said to him, 
“John, did you grease the other boys’ 
traps?” “Yes; Mr. Miller, I did grease 
them, and I greased them well."”" Nothing 
more was said about the matter, but the 
others had to make new traps before they 
could catch any more rabbits. The moral 
in this is that if you want to catch rab- 
bits there must be no grease about the 
traps. David Miller mentioned in the fore- 
going is the originator of the famous 
Cumberland Raspberry. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER 


J. C. EVANS, of the Olden Fruit Farm, 
writes from North Kansas City under 
date of Jan. 4, 1900: Eight degrees above 
zero this morning, the coldest of the sea- 
son. All fruit buds are in good condition. 
ALTON, 


ILL., HORTICULTURAL 80- 


CIETY. 





At the last meeting of the Alton, IIL, 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Riehl reporting 
on orchards said they were in fairly 
good condition, though the warm weather 
had enlarged the fruit buds and conse- 
quently they can not stand as severe a 
winter as we had last year. It is reported 
that in Michigan and Southern Missouri 
the peach trees were nearly in bloom, 
Question: Don’t you think the warm 
weather will ripen the wood? 


Mr. Riehl: Yes; but that may not 
benefit the buds materially. 
Mr. McPike: Although it is more con- 


venient to prune during the fall and win- 
er, I do not think it is the best time. If 
pessible pruning should be done in the 
spring. Spraying is a very important fea- 
ture, and there should be something defi- 
nite done in regard to the proper means 
and methods to be used, by which we may 
be reasonably sure of a good crop of orch- 
ard fruit. 

Mr. Carlin: How early would you ad- 
vise one to begin pruning where there is 
a large orchard? 

Mr. McPike: The first of March, or as 
soon as you see spring is near. 

Mr. Riehl: If you prune and spray 
right you are pretty sure of a crop. We 
prune our own trees and do it thoroughly, 
and lost but few after last winter’s cold. 
I think it just as well to do it during the 
winter, for there is more time, and when 
done while the trees are in the dormant 
condition the growth is not checked. 

Mr. Hoffmeister: I do not favor se- 
vere pruning in winter, and if I had the 
time would do mine in June, but you must 
take into consideration the latitude and 
climatic changes. Spraying is all right 


immediately after the petals fall 
the bloom it will be effectual. 

Mr. Jackson: What kind of pump do 
you use? 

Mr. Riehi: I do not Know the make. 
We have used it for seven years, and 
think it very good. It takes three men 
to operate it, 
Mr. Carlin: 
use? 

This question was answered by refer- 
ring to the state reports. 

Mr. McPike: If an experienced person 
had a spraying outfit you could hire your 
work done cheaper than you could do it 
yourself. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Carlin the 
president made a report in regard tv 
crude petroleum solution for San Jose sale. 
as recommended by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. The formula for the 
emulsion is as follows: Eight pounds of 
hard soap, forty quarts of crude petro- 
leum, forty quarts of water; boil the soap 
with the water, remove from the fire and 
add the petroleum. The action of the 
pump will keep it well stirred. 

On motion of Mr. McPike, President 
Jackson was authorized to ascertain the 
name and price of the very best spraying 
apparatus made and report to this society 
at the next meeting. Carried. 


from 


What mixture do you 


SMALL FRUITS. 
Mr. Riehl: I cannot say much about 
small fruits. Our strawberries were 


planted on poor ground and there is not 
a good stand of plants, but what there 
are, look well. The Ruby is the main 
plant with us. Raspberries and black- 
berries are all trimmed and the dead 
wood removed. 

Mr. Jackson: Would you suggest to 
prune at this time? 


Mr. Riehl: Yes; if you have the time 
this season will do. 
Mr. Jackson: My strawberries do not 


look as well as last year, but do think 
the fruit will be good if not in large 
quantity. 

Mr. Riehl: Have any of the members 
bought any of the new red raspberry 
plants called “Cardinal?” We bought two 
plants and they are thrifty looking, and 





Mr. McPike: When a plant cannot be 
bent to the ground I cover with leaves 


and bind a sack around to prevent water 
from standing around the roots 
Adjourned to meet in January at the cail 


of the secretary. 
HANNAH DAVIS, Secretary. 


PEACH GROWING IN IOWA 





(Read by N. K. Fluke, or Davenport, at 
the Iowa State Horticultural meeting.) 
My subject will bear careful handling 
at this time, as there has been quite a 
good deal of enthusiasm manifested of 
late in regard to planting peaches for 
commercial purposes, especially in the 
south half of the state, No doubt this 
has grown out of the success attained in 
the last two or three years, as we have 
had rather mild, open winters, But the 
experience of last winter will dispel the 
notion that our climate is changing, as 
some say, so that we will in time raise 
oranges and bananas, and will have to 
get our apples and potatoes from Alaska. 
Planters cannot expect more in the future 
than in the past—which will average 
about two or at most three crops in five 
years. 

Seedlings, as we grow them here, wiil 
stand more zero weather than any of the 
finer budded varieties I have tried. Many 
old trees of the Friday seedlings went 
through last winter and ripened a few 
peaches, after bearing an exhausting crop 
the previous year, only those trees stand- 
ing in bare ground and in bare and open 
exposures being killed. Many in bare 
ground but in protected places or in grass 
went through all right. Generally they 
suffered no more than apple trees. The 
roots of the peach in our part of the state 
will stand nearly as much as apple trees 
under the same conditions. Much injury 
of the tops with their fruit buds has been 
the greatest cause of failure. Most of the 
young trees wintered successfully. 
Various means have been used to pro- 
tect the trees from the vicissitudes of the 
weather. About 50 years ago Mr. James 
Wood, of Muscatine, Ia., thought to 
raise peaches by planting a row close to- 
gether then enclosing them by a number 
of movable sections made of weather- 
boards, which stood together at the top 
in the form of a triangle. These frames 
were made double with a filling of six 
inches of sawdust. This did for a short 
period of severe weather, but if it con- 
tinued two or three days, the degree of 
cold inside was about the same as on the 
outside, It was.all right in a mild win- 
ter, when others had peaches without 
protection, but all wrong at other times. 

About 30 years ago I had five thrifty 
trees full of fruit buds for a first crop, 
Three of the number I enclosed with 
well-cured corn fodder well tied up 80 
that no part of the tree could be seen, 
Not a leaf appeared in the spring. The 
others put out all right, but without any 
bloom. All had an equal chance as to 
exposure. ‘What killed them?’ 

In recent years I have tried bending 
down and covering. To have them to lie 
down easily, I made some boxes of six- 
inch fencing four feet long, by nailing 
three pieces together, then laid a strong 
yearling tree in and filled around the body 
and roots with soil, leaving about six inch- 
es of the top out at the end. After nailing 
on the cover we planted the box with the 
top end on the level with the ground and 
the other about eight inches deep, the 
box lying along the line of the row north 
and south. Two years after most of 
them were full of fruit buds. About the 
first of November we took the boxes off. 
removed the dirt a little and bent them 
over to the east, and the row parallel to 
it twelve feet distant to the west, 
to cover both rows together 

First of all we covered pretty heavily 
with straw and weeds, and then with a 
light layer of dirt, before the groutul 
froze up. The following winter was rath- 
er open and the straw became saturated 
with moisture, and with the earth over. it 
could not dry out any; consequently the 
buds rotted. In the spring we raised 
them up and tied each one to a short post 
set by it. The next fall they were laid 
down as before and covered lightiy with 
corn fodder not husked, and weighied 
down with fence posts. The buds on the 
limbs farthest from the ground suffered 
some from the cold, those nearest the 
ground the least. We have found this 
plan better than to cover with earth, as 
the buds are not so liable to rot. We 
very often have more or less rain and soft 
weather and thawing of the ground in 
our latitude, during winter, which is 
sure to injure the buds when covered with 
soil. But for this earth covering woula 
be best. Residents of the northern part 
of the state could grow peaches by cover- 
ing with earth with more certainty than 
we of the central or southern part tor the 
simple reason that, when once covered 
and frozen, they would be more apt io 
stay so until spring. The fruit buds are 
not so liable to rot, or suffer injury from 
zero weather, when thus blanketed while 
at rest. 

Not many persons will take the trou- 
ble to give the trees this protection, and 
without it the peach does not offer any 
certainty of annual reward, but every 
farmer or land owner living south of the 
north line of Jackson County, running 
through the state, ought to plant a goodly 
number of trees in as sheltered position 
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black raspberries and blackberries 


were 
mostly killed to the ground last winter. 
So with the large bush growth of this 
past summer we expect a good crop of 
bush fruits. 

Young pear trees were all seriously 
damaged by last winter's freezing, the 


bark being cracked badly and the heart of 
the wood all black. The trees were gen- 
erally cut back. The young growth on 
many of the Duchess pear 
four to six feet. 

Kansas will appreciate an apple crop 
next year (if we have one) more than or- 
dinarily, as we have had two almost en- 
tire failures in the crops of 1898 and 1899. 
Last winter our 
from Oregon, 


trees is from 


supply of apples came 
and cost us at retail from 
5) cents to 60 cents per peck, which is as 
much as consumers formerly paid per 
bushel for good winter apples. This win- 


ter our apples are being shipped from 
Michigan. They retail at about 40 cents 
per peck. 


We expect better fruit crops all around 
next year, and remunerative prices, espe- 
clally for berry fruits. However, the old- 
time prices will never occur again. The 
iced refrigerator car transportation for 
Strawberries has done up the express 
shipments of berries from large growing 
localities. When I began berry culture in 
1866, the information about how to grow 
the berries was the all prevailing ques- 
tion. The market and remunerative prices 
were a certainty. But now the leading 
thought with the berry fruit producer, is 
the market, and whether the cost of 
transportation and commissions deducted 
will leave enough to justify us to continue 
the cultivation of fruit. The markets will 
be over supplied for all time, unless grow- 
ers will consider the matter of over-pro- 
duction, and grow less acreage. When a 
man who thinks that he would like to 
plant 20 acres, plants ten acres or less in- 
stead, then there would be a profit in 
berry growing. Each commercial berry 
grower should make it a rule to plant 
half as many acres as he thinks he can 
cultivate. B. F. SMITH. 
Lawrence, Kan. 





STARTING AN APPLE ORCHARD. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: No doubt 
many readers of the RURAL WORLD 
will plant orchards next spring. A few 
thoughts on that subject now may be of 
benefit to some one. 

Apple orcharding, if intelligently fol- 
lowed, is one of the best paying lines of 
farming. Although I have propagated, 
planted and cultivated trees for many 
years, I shall not undertake to tell of any 
mysterious or unheard-of way of grafting, 
budding or planting. Nor shall I recom- 
mend any new variety as being superior 
tu the old, standard kinds that have been 
tested and proven. The experiment sta- 
tions will, no doubt, tell us of these new 
varieties as soon as they are shown to be 
worthy. 

The ground for an apple orchard should 
be deeply broken, and if subsoiled all the 
better, so that the subsoil is not thrown 
on top. If not naturally well drained, it 
should be made so artificially. 

As to varieties, I think some writers 
recommend certain varieties too freely for 
general planting. There are only a few 
varieties that may be generally recom- 
mended, and beyond these one should be 
very careful how he takes the advice of 
horticultural writcrs. The York Imperial 
is a variety that is widely recommended 
for market, and 1 do not doubt but that 
it is an excellent variety in some sections 
of the state, yet it has not done well for 
me. The Clayton is another variety that 
is much recommended and does well in 
some sections, but after giving it a fair 
trial I could not be persuaded to plant 
another Clayton, I might say the same of 
Smith's Cider, Willowtwig, Lawver an:l 
some others, Some of these varieties or 
possibly all of them may do well for some 
of the readers of this article. I do not 
know of any better way to select good 
paying varieties than to consult with 
one’s neighbors and find out what is do- 
ing well in the neighborhood. Above all 
things do not ask the advice of any itin- 
erant tree peddlar. 

Buy good thrifty trees and be willing to 
pay a fair price for them, but do not pay 
fancy prices in the hope of getting a bet- 
ter article. This is a delusion and a snare 
into which many farmers have fallen. 

Do not ask the nurseryman if he has 
whole or root budded trees. If you insist 
on having those kinds you simply show 
your ignorance of trees in general. Hav? 
not Professors Taft, Clark, Secretary 
Goodman and a host of others said re- 
peatedly through the reports of our State 
Horticultural Society that it did not mat- 
ter by what manner of propagation a tree 
is obtained so that it is a good tree. It 
seems to me that the opinion of these 
eminently practical and disinterested men 
ought to be considered good authority and 
that it would be unnecessary, to say the 
least, to ask the advice of interested par- 
ties. Lest some one should ask what the 
gentleman referred to meant by a “‘good"’ 
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tree I will just say briefly that it is a 
tree with a full system of strong roots 
and, for a two or three year old tree, five 
to six feet in height, the stem three- 
fourths to one inch in diameter at the 
ground, and with well balanced branches. 
I would much prefer to plant in the fall, 
throwing up a good big mound about each 
tree. 

I cut back fall planted trees about one- 
half of last season’s growth during warm 
spells in February and March. 


not do in a clay soil. 
buried down deep in the cold clay away 
from the influence of warmth, they will 
make but a feeble growth, Strange as it 
may seem the deep planted trees are more 
apt to blow over than those planted about 
the same depth they grew in the nursery, 
The roots of the latter gre placed in the 
top soil within reach of plant food and 
aided by warmth and cultivation § they 
soon throw out strong brace roots, 
Cultivation in a young orchard should 
begin in the spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked and it should be thorough 
and at frequent intervals so that a loose 
and moist condition of the soil may be 
maintained. A cultivated crop may be 
grown among the trees for several years, 
but it is a very bad practice to sow small 
grains in a young orchard. A good plan 
is to cultivate the trees both ways until 
say July 1 to 15, and then sow cow peas 
either broadcast or in drills, The peas 
soon shade the ground and hold the mols- 
ture. Moreover, they do not draw on the 
nitrogen in the soil as other crops do, but 
on the contrary, they leave the land much 
richer in that element and also in a looser ; 
and better condition. 
I have about concluded to discard both 
wire and wooden tree protectors. The 
former are too expensive for large orch- 
ards and the latter are a nuisance in some 
ways. I have noticed that borers wiil 
work on the trunk of a tree as high as the 
‘wooden protector extends. I suppose it Is 
because the shaded bark is tender, mak- 
ing it easier for the tiny grub to get a 
start. The wooden protector is a good 
protection against rabbits, but I have 
found that a wash made of a mixture of 
lime, carbolic acid and sulphur is a sure 
preventive against rabbits and is harm- 
less to the tree. G, P. TURNER. 
Linn Co. 
H. W. HENRY, Laporte, Ind., writes: 
“My strawberry plants are all first-class. 
They are grown from specially selected 
plants, taken from new beds each year. 
None better can be grown. They are just 
as good as plants quoted in high-priced, 
finely illustrated catalogs. I advise you 
to read these catalogs and then order 
your plants from me, as I give you the 
same or better plants less the cost of ex- 
pensive catalogs. Give me a trial and I 
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transfer bees is in early spring when fruit 
trees come in bloom, as at that time there 
is usually but little honey or young brood 
to be in the way in transferring. A care- 
ful person may transfer bees at any time 
when it is warm enough to handle bees. 
but at fruit blooming time, if the bees can 
work on the bloom, transferring is not 
og to start other bees that may be near 
to robbing the colony being transferred. 
To do the work later one would have to 
plan so as to prevent this even if he had 
to go into some building. A tent may be 
used. If transferring is done late in the 
fall, it would require much more work 
and more risk in getting it done right, 30 
that the bees could get fixed up all right 
for winter. I have transferred bees and 
had them all right in good shape in two 
or three days, the combs being attached 
to the frames as well as if the bees haa 
built the combs themselves. 
Transferring.—I quote from “The Ama- 
teur Bee-Keeper’’ a book written by me a 
number of years ago: “Having the most 
improved hives, frames and fe my ore 
| we want to know how to get our bees in 
; them. Many beginners will possibly 
j thelr bees already in these hives with 
movable frames, but there are some wh. 
'may have a few in boxes, hollow logs or 
gums, who want them in movable frames. 
One method that is used very much, and 
can be easily understood by the beginner 
is as follows: We suppose the bees to be 
in a box hive. The new hive is to be 
placed where it is to stand and leveled, 
with the front slightly lower. A box or 
bench should be arranged to work on. A 
long knife and a short one will be needed, 
as well as a hatchet and coldchisel. Afte~ 
all is ready, smoke the bees at the en 
trance until they are thoroughly subdue. 
The hive can then be turned upside down 
and the bees drummed into a box and se: 
aside until needed, or they can be driven 
to one side of the hive. With the long 
knife cut the comb loose from one side. 
and with the coldchisel and hatchet cut 
the nails so that one side of the hive can 
be removed and the combs exposed. The 
outside combs are generally drone comb., 
and should not be used unless they con- 
tain honey and it is needed in the nev 
hive. The drone comb may be distir- 
guished from worker comb by the cells, 
which are larger than worker cells. When 
combs suitable to be transferred are 
found, cut them out with the short knife 
and fasten them into the frames of the 
new hive, taking care to not only save the 
brood, but to keep it from chilling. This 
brood is worth more than the old bees. To 
transfer the combs, cover the box o- 
bench with a soft cloth—Turkish toweling 
is best—to keep the caps from being 
bruised or washed in on the heads of the 
brood. Cut the combs to a size to fit the 








will guarantee satisfaction. My customers 
last season were all pleased and satisfied. 
No charges for boxing and packing. 

“Send me a list of your wants before | 
you place your order, as I am sure it will | 
be to your benefit to do so. I can save 

you money.” | 


She Rpiary. 











of various sizes. 
erally have to be used to fill a frame. If 
the frames are not all filled out, a S beetty 


frames, lay them on the cloth, place the 
frame around the combs and fasten the 
-— to it with cotton strings. Then 

g these frames perpendicularly in the 
mg the right distance apart (frames are 
made self-spacing now), shake the bees 
from the box in front of the new hive, and 
start them in at the entrance. They will 
soon eat off the strings and fasten the 


combs to the frames. 


The combs will be found irregular and 
Several pieces wili gen- 


as possible. If farmers should only get an 
occasional crop it would pay them well 
for the ground the trees oceupied and ex- 
penses incurred, in having plenty to eat 
and to can for family use of the mcst 
delicious fruit grown in the temperate 
zone, which most farmers do not have if 
they have to purchase them. 

I havé not said anything about using a 
lime wash spray when trees are dormant, 


but recent experiments show that it in 
a measure protects the fruit buds from in- 








paid $2.50 each for them. 


jury by shielding them from the direct 
rays of the sun at that time of the year. 








the work. 


follows: 
It is very early. 


en until time to apply 
ly to forget them. Ho 





TRANSFERRING BEES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please tell 
me through the columns of the RURAL 
WORLD how to change bees from an oid 
box hive and when is a good time to do 





Pottawatomie Co., Ka 
J. W. Rouse answers “the questions as 


The question is out of 
season, and unless those who ask for the 
information preserve the instructions giv- 


R AS. MASKIL. 


filled frame will answer. ay be 
fastened into the frame by tacking thin 
strips of wood on each side. | but the cotton 
strings will answer the purpose of the 
amateur as well as the strips (unless 
small bits of combs are used), as they wil! 
have to be removed in a few days, and 
the bees themselves will remove the 
strings when the combs are fastened. [t 
is not necessary to place the combs in the 
frames as they hang in the old hive, an: 
may be placed as most convenient. The 





, they are very like- 
wever, I will answer 


the question as requested. 


Time to transfer.—The very best time to 


bits of comb left over should all be gath- 

ered up and carefully saved to be ren- 

dered up into wax, as it is the little things 

that often balance the account in the 
profit side.” J. W. ROUSE. 
Mexico, Mo. 
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Live Stock. 





COMING SALES. 





1900. 

Jan. 4.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Iowa. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 9.—Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ill. 
Sale at Taylorville. Poland-Chinas. 

a l.—J. 8. Risk, Winn & Son and F. 


Sale at Springfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Jan. 12.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Jaa. 16.—L. G. Jones, Towanda, Ill. Po- 
Jan. 17.—E4 Burroughs, E) Paso, Ill. Po- 
Jan %0.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, 


uary 

Ti. Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 31.—Geo. W. Falk, Richmond, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 


anuary 31.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Feb. 7.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Po- 


land-Chinas. 

Feb. 164.—David Jay and F. H. Wineke, 
tg en 2 Iowa. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 22 and —H. H. Harris and J. T. 
Moreland, of Marshall, Mo. Sale at 
South Omaha. Galloway cattle. 

Feb. 26.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smithton, 


Mo. Standard bred saddle and harness 
horses, jacks, jennets and Poland- 
China hogs. 


Feb. 27, 23 and March 1.—T. F. B. So- 
tham, W. 8. Vanatta & Son and C. A. 


Stannard. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Herefords. 

March 6-7.—C. 8S. Barclay, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

April 11-12.—D. L. Dawdy & Co., Atchison, 
Kan. Shorthorns. 

April 13—W. R. Slaughter, Salisbury, 
Mo. Herefords. 

April 25-26—Armour, Funkhouser & 
Sparks, Kansas City, Mo. Herefords. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSO- 
CIATION. 





At Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 16-19, 1900. 


Among the numerous matters of im- 
portance to live stock men which the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association has been 
energetically engaged with during the 
Past year was one seeking to secure for 
stock men of the range, or less unsettled 
country than of Iowa and Illinois, emer- 
gency warnings of approaching storms. 
Such service will be of great benefit to 
stock men, as it will allow them to make 
arrangements for the protection cf their 
herd before the storm is upon then:. 

Mr. F. H. Brandenburg, section diree- 
tor of the Weather Bureau, assisted the 
association in this matter with the gov- 
ernment, and a letter received from tim 
yesterday by the secretary of the associa- 
tion says: ‘Pursuant to our understand- 
ing I took up, in the interest cf the live 
stock men, the matter of a change in the 
regulations governing the issue of special 
warnings, and I am pleased to say thet 
Professor Willis L. Moore, chief «f the 
Weather Bureau has issued instructions 
to the effect that emergency or special 
warnings be issued when prolonged spells 
of abnormally coli weather, high north- 
erly winds with snow, or heavy falls of 
snow are indicated for any section, and 
that special warnings also be issued when 
unseasonable or abnormally heavy rains 
are indicated for any section. 

“Heretofore these warnings have been 
restricted to a few selected points in 
each state. It is, therefore, very gratify- 
ing to know that in the future telegrams 
conveying information of the above de- 
scribed character will be sent to no fewer 
than 102 points in Colorado, and a pro- 
portionate number to points in Wyoming, 


Montana, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas.” 


Salt Lake City is the latest candidate 
for the convention of 191. The Utah 
delegation will represent that they have 
in the famous Mormon Tabernacle the 
finest building on the globe for conven- 
tion purposes. That they have as good 
railway and hotel facilities as any city on 
the continent, and that her citizens will 
deposit in bank a bond for all the money 
necessary to carry on the meeting. 

Chicago, Kansas City and _ several 
other towns will make flattering offers for 
the meeting, but the present indications 
are that it will be a battle between the 
Utah capital and Chicago. 

The entertainment committee has 
nearly everything completed for a wéek 
of pleasure for the delegates and visitors. 
The parade, reception and ball of the 
Mystic Knights of Bovinia on Wednes- 
day evening promises to be the feature of 
the week. The ball room will accomo- 
date 1,000 couples, and the evening's 
entertainment will cost the order several 
thousand dollars. 


The managers of the Range Stock 
Exhibition have received entries for 
more than 100 car loads of cattle. They 


come from every section of the range 
country and will make the finest display 
of all kinds of this class of stock ever 
seen in the West. 

A delightful feature in connection with 
the convention, especially to those com- 
ing from the north, will be an excursion 
which will leave here on the evening of 
the 19th, and make a circle, taking in all 
the important cities in the state. A day 
or more will be spent at Galveston, 
where the excursionists may enjoy the 
pleasure of a clam bake, and one of the 
finest ocean beaches in the world. The 
train will reach San Antonio in time to 
allow the travelers to attend the annual 
meeting of the Texas Live Stock Associa- 
tion. While here, visits can be made to 
the famous Alamo, some of the oldest 
missions on the continent, and other 
places of world-wide historical interest. 
The transportation companies giving this 
excursion, in order to make complete 
preparations, desire to know at the 
earliest possible moment how many will 
go. Everyone intending to do so is re- 
quested to notify C. F. Martin, Secretary, 
Fort Worth, Tex., in order that the proper 
reservations may be made. 


SHORTHORN PRIZES FOR 1900. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 4.—The Executive 
Committee of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association to-day voted to 
offer $5,000 in prizes for Shorthorn cattle 
at the international fat cattle exhibition, 
to be held in Chicago next fall. They also 
appropriated $5,000 for prizes for Short- 
horn cattle, to be offered at the exhibition 
in Kansas City, which will probably be 
held in October. 


THE MILKING QUALITIES OF GAL- 
LOWAYS. 


(By R. B. Caruss, St. Johns, Mich., be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Gallo- 
way Breeders at Chicago, Nov, 23, 1899.) 


I am billed for a paper on the milking 
qualities of the Galloway, and respond 
with a few remarks covering my experi- 
ence and observation. There has never to 
my knowledge been a record made as to 
the milking qualities of the Galloways, 
or pains taken for the same, that is au- 
thenticated, official and specific; there- 





fore, I can only offer my personal expe- 
rience for the last 20 years. 


I find the 





Galioways equal as butter producers to 
any of the beef breeds. Some of them are 
extraordinary milkers. We have two 
cows in the herd that are extra milkers. 
Rosy 4th, 365, has given through the 
milking season, a trifle over # pounds per 
day, for three months, and at one of the 
institutes held here her milk showed ¢ 
per cent butter fat. This was a winter 
test, if it could be called a test. Mollie 
Jane 2nd, 5596, is an usually good milker. 
I kept a daily record of her milk along 
with that of Rosy’s and her milk was 
tested with Babcock tester at the same 
time with Rosy’s. She showed 7% per 
cent butter fat. The daily yield of milk 
of 42% pounds per day. Their feed was 
wild hay and two pints meal, equal parts 
of corn and oats, and thirty pounds 
beets. There is another cow in the neigh- 
borhood, but not recorded, that the lady 
who owns her tells me makes on an aver- 


age of two pounds of butter per day, 
during the summer. This I consider 
good. 


I find that the fat particles are very 
fine, as a rule requiring a little longer 
time for the cream to rise. After one has 
secured what can be got by the common 
method of standing from 12 to 36 hours, the 
milk is still rich. I have never seen a 
can or a jar of poor-looking milk from a 
Galloway. I have been told by a friend 
of mine, that the milk of the Galloway 
was the best of any he knew for feeding 


infants. The butter seems quite firm in 
texture, standing the heat of summer, 
keeping in form, without melting, or 


having an oily appearance. It has always 
recommended itself to our customers. 


THE SHORTHORNS’ PART. 


B. H. Hakes, a RURAL WORLD reader 
of Williamsburg, Iowa, is one of the 
many who went west in boyhood without 
capital upon which to begin business oth- 
er than honesty and industry. Mr. Hakes 
now owns a fine body of land, well 
stocked with Shorthorn cattle and TPo- 
land-China hogs, the latter owned joint- 
ly and managed largely by his son, who 
lives near the father. At the late annual 
meeting of Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation Mr. Hakes read a very sugges- 
tive paper, giving some of his experiences 
in handling Shorthorn cattle, which we 
take pleasure in giving to our readers. 
The subject assigned Mr. Hakes was: 
“THE CATTLE INTERESTS OF THIS 

COUNTRY, AND WHAT PART 
SHORTHORNS SHOULD 
TAKE.” 

This subject is not one of my own 
choosing, but nevertheless, being a Short- 
horn breeder, it is, of course, to my in- 
terest to tell you about the good qualities 
of our breed, but first let me tell you a 
little of my own experience. 

I commenced when young with two 
grade cows. I bred them to a Shorthorn 
bull, paying $10 for service; got two heif- 
ers. I bred them and their increase to 
good registered bulls—I never used any 
other. In fifteen years I had a splendid 
dairy herd of fine large cows, which I 
milked, made butter and shipped it and 
did well. I raised their calves by hand, 
the male calves making splendid feeders 
And in the meantime I had built up a nice 
bull trade with my neighbors. But my 
son, then a lad of 15, disliked milking, as 
I did myself, so I gave up dairying and 
commenced buying registered Shorthorns 
and am still buying and raising them. 

There came a young man to our 
county twenty-five years ago and rented 
a 160-acre farm. He owned a team and 
had money to buy two grade Shorthorn 
cows. He milked those cows and their 
increase and used good Shorthorn bulls. 
To-day he has a splendid herd of dairy 
cows, and owns that farm, worth $10,000, 
all paid for. That was no board of trade 
business and is what young men of to-day 
can do. 

Some of the good qualities of the Short- 
horn breed are milk and beef, early ma- 
turity, gentleness and kindness; our bulls 
seldom ever being cross. as in some other 
breeds. We claim the Shorthorn to be 
nearest a general purpose cow of any 
of the breeds. She can raise her own calf 
and do it well, and at my place many of 
them raise two, in order that we may 
have milk and butter without kecping 3 
cow especially for that purpose. 

In our country the creameries are do- 
ing a good business, and nearly all the 
cows are grade Shorthorns. Some think 
that the cattle business will soon be over 
done, but I think not for a long time, for 
we are now many millions short of what 
we were ten years ago. Of course our 
population is increasing, and the cow will 
raise but one calf a year, with a loss of 
from eight to ten per cent, take the coun- 
try over. A few years ago the steers were 
kept until three or four years old. Now 
there is a demand for baby beef, and they 
are sold at from one to two years. That 
means that it will take more cows to fur- 
nish the same amount of beef. The 
ranges are crowded with settlers and the 
sheep men are taking their share of the 
pastures and corn, both on the ranges 
and on the farms. 

There is one thing we should avoid, 
and that is the mixing of different breeds. 
A friend of mine once said to me: “How 
will it do to use a Shorthorn bull? I have 
used three black bulls and have some 
good cattle.” I said, “‘No, for you have 
their type stamped, and I would not mix 
them.”’ Another with a good herd of Hol- 
steins asked the same question, saying: 
“My boys are tired of milking,’ but my 
advice was, keep your Holsteins pure, for 
they will have their day, or better still, 
sell them and commence anew with a 
herd of Shorthorns. Feed them and care 
for them as you have your milking cows. 
Your boys will soon learn to love them 
and when they see that there is good 
profit in them the question of the boys 
leaving the farm will be settled and set- 
tled right. 

The Herefords and Polled-Angus are 
both selling very high, but I would not 
rob them of their honors or their profits, 
for their breeders have put forth a great 
effort to make their favorite breeds the 
very best, which we must commend. So, 
fellow breeders, it behooves us to be up 
and doing, and keep the grand old Short- 
horns we love so well in the first rank 
where they belong. 

But a word of warning: We cannot do 
it by buying pedigrees at big prices with- 
out due regard to quality, for in time true 
worth will tell. 


WE CAN’T DO IT 





without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 


gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





CROSSING BREEDS OF CATTLE. 





The prominent position crossbred cattle 
have occupied at the leading fat stock 
shows in the United Kingdom of recent 
years has abundantly demonstrated the 
utility of blending or crossing different 
breeds, in so far at least as the produc- 
tion of beef is concerned. The showyard 
evidence, however, does not by any means 
prove that good results necessarily and 
invariably follow the process of inter- 
mixing. distinct breeds, writes Agricola 
in the “Michigan Farmer.'’ On the con- 
trary, it indicates unmistakably that the 
practice, to be successful, requires to be 
pursued with discrimination and method. 
Not only do the best results ensue from 
the mating of certain breeds, but it is the 
emphatic testimony of all breeders of ex- 
perience that the selection of typical, 
well-bred specimens of the respective 
breeds utilized is also a necessary con- 
dition. 

The classes of crossbred which have 
stood most conspicuously to the front at 
Smithfield and Birmingham have clearly 
been the Shorthorn-Aberdeen-Angus 
cross, and the Shorthorn-Galloway cross. 
The latter has greatly improved its posi- 
tion in recent years, and bids fair to rival 
the former, both in numbers and genera! 
merit, if, indeed, it is not already its 
great opponent's equal in the latter re- 
spect. Many hold that the Shorthorn- 
Galloway cross is the best beef animal 
that can be produced. With the object of 
testing the relative utility of these popu- 
lar processes of blending, Mr. R. Brydon, 
the Marquis of Londonderry’s agent, con- 
ducted an experiment at Seaham Harbor 
estate. The West Highland breed also 
participated in the trial. For the experi- 
ment, four heifers of each of the Aber- 
deen-Angus, Galloway, and West High- 
land breeds were carefully selected, and 
were all mated in the spring of 189%, witn 
a Collynie-bred Shorthorn bull. The calves 
dropped by the heifers were all treated 
alike from birth. They suckled their 
dams till six months old, and were highly 
fed afterwards so as to prevent them los- 
ing their calf flesh, but they were not 
forced in any way with concentrated 
feeding stuffs. When about two and ¢ 
half years old their average weights ap- 
peared extremely satisfactory from a 
feeder’s standpoint. The Galloway 
crosses, which were unfortunately all 
heifers, averaged 87 st. 4 Ib. each; the 
Aberdeen-Angus crosses, which, on the 
other hand, were all steers, averaged 99 
st. 12 Ibs.; and the three West Highland 
cross steers averaged % st., and the 
heifer 82 st. The Highland crosses, how- 
ever, were a month younger than the oth- 
ers. Taking sex into consideration, there 
is not any very striking difference in the 
weights of the different lots. Indeed, the 
manner in which the two reputed slow- 
maturing breeds emerge from the ordeal 
is eminently gratifying, and shows that 
the moderation of either the Galloway or 
West Highland in developing frame and 
fles.. almost completely disappears when 
brought under the influence of the more 
rapidly-growing Shorthorn. 

Another matter, however, of far-reach- 
ing importance, viz.: the utility of the 
Shorthorn and other pure breeds of cattle 
in the improvement of the common stock 
of the country, is but slightly touched 
upon by the results of these and similar 
experiments, and vast numbers of prac- 
tical men very justly contend that the 
influence of the distinct pure breeds in the 
desired direction is too commonly the re- 
verse of beneficial. This aspect of the 
subject has recently been broached by 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, a recognized au- 
thority on British farming practices, 
stock-breeding included, who tackled it 
in a fearless manner in a speech ad- 
dressed to a considerable gathering of 
influential breeders assembled at a hiring 
and sale of pure stock. Mr. Read, after 
stating that it is the duty of English 
cattle breeders to provide good-quality 
grazing cattle for those who fatten but 
do not breed themselves, maintained 
that the character of British lean beasts 
offered at markets and fairs had de- 
clined very much and that this decadence 
was chiefly attributable to the vicious 
showyard system, and to the errors of 
the Royal and leading agricultural socie- 
ties in not taking steps to prevent breed- 
ing animals from obtaining prizes when 
shown tn over-fat condition. He said 
very truly that only such as a rule get 
the: prizes, and that, although the evil 
is constantly being proclaimed and 
cried out against, it is not put down. 
The crucial point is, however, how the 
evil can camse a decadence in grazing 
stock, because grazing characteristics 
are the qualities most sought after 
when breeders of pedigreed animals 
clothe them with so much fat. Mr. 
Read is, however, perfectly logical if 
trouble be taken to trace his argument. 
He states that owing to this high feeding 
system, the bulls of pedigreed herds are 
absolutely unfit for the service of farm- 
ers generally, and of dairy farmers in 
particular, who refuse to have anything 
to do with them, because if they did the 
bulls ‘“‘would pedigree all the milk away.” 
To some this may seem to require expla- 
nation. The cows themselves which are 
mated with the bulls would go on yield- 
ing as much milk as before, but the 
heifers they breed would be likely to fail 
in milk secretion very much. Just herein 
lies the necessity for discrimination in 
the selection of bulls for any pure breed 
descended from a line of heavy-milking 
dams. Mr. Read's speech had reference 
mainly to the present-day fashionable 
Shorthorns, and, as was to be expocted, 
his outspoken commentary evoked much 
hostile and unfair criticism on the part 
of some of the agricultural press, to 
which he thought well to reply. In the 
course of the discussion it was estab- 
lished as a fact that were England polled 
it would be found that the pedigreed 
herds that, through fashion breeding, and 
being subjected to the high-feeding sys- 
tem, have had milking property sacrificed, 
form only an inappreciably small section 
to those that cultivate milk. Innumer- 
able Shorthorn herds could be pointed out 
where the whole of the pedigree cows are 
required to be deep milkers, because their 
owners have to fulfill heavy contracts, 
and in such cases, if a heifer when she 
comes to profit happens to be deficient 
in milk secretion, she is sure to be got 
rid of, and her place filled by one that 
will fill the pail. Throughout England 
and Ireland, the cow-houses owned by 
dairymen who supply the cities and towns 
with milk are filled by Shorthorns, pedi 
greed and non-pedigreed, and grade 
Shorthorns. Even in the dairy premises 
in and around Edinburgh, where it would 
be supposed cows of the Ayrshire breed 
would have the preference, Shorthorns 
purchased in the northern English coun- 
ties fill the stalls. Cumberland, Durham, 





Yorkshire, Gloucestershire and West- 
moreland have long been celebrated for 
their deep milking pedigree Shorthorns, 
and the profits of breeders in the counties 
are largely derived from the sale of cows 
at calving to dairymen in and around the 
principal cities. The fact that the bulls 
from such herds are now in very active 
demand, and command the highest aver- 
ages realized at sales, satisfactorily 
proves their intrinsic value for breeders’ 
purposes. 


FEEDING CATTLE FOR BEEF. 





In the business of handling and feed- 
ing beef cattle there Is no part that de- 
mands closer care and more accurate 
judgment than feeding them. Right here 
is where often a profit is made, or a loss 
sustained. Cattle are doing well so long 
as they clean up a good ration, and they 
will soon indicate this by presenting a 
plump, thrifty appearance, with a rich, 
oily coat of hair and a disposition to 
contentedly lie around in the after part 
of the day. Let the stockman be careful 
not to overstock his farm. He should lay 
in just the number of cattle that will 
thoroughly clean up, along with the rich- 
er portions of their rations, the fodder 
and such other rough feed as cannot be 
carried over from one winter to another. 
It does not pay, especially if feed is very 
high, to buy much of it simply to eke out 
the rations at the latter end of the feed- 
ing season. 

To guard against such a necessity the 
careful farmer should take an inventory 
of his food supply before purchasi cat- 


and half, makes one of the very best for 
feeding on grass. This ration must be so 
measured that it will not over-balance ‘he 
grass ration, as in that case you are not 
getting the best results from your pas- 
ture. Let the cattle have just enough of 
a grain ration so that they will afterward 
take hold of the grass readily. 


BREEDING BLOODED CATTLE. 





As beef cattle are the highest that they 
have been in fifteen years, and are still 
going higher, probably a great many men 
will think of starting a herd of full-blood- 
ed cattle to supply the demand for breed- 
ers to grade up the stock of the great 
middle west, writes Geo. W. Hadley in 
the “Farmers’ Gazette.” A few words 
of advice may not come amiss as to the 
beginning of the business so as to make 
it successful. The first thing for the be- 
ginner is to select the breed he wishes to 
raise. He should not be in too great haste 
to begin, but should look about him care- 
fully, study the markets, talk with suc- 
cessful breeders and feeders, consider his 
farm and the environments, the conven- 
iences he has or can make for taking care 
of his stock, remembering all the time 
that all blooded stock is partially an ar- 
tificial product and has to be handled anil 
cared for differently from scrubs to make 
improvement or even to hold up the high 
standard it has already attained through 
generations of good care and good feed- 
ing. If his farm is better suited to one 
breed than another he should choose tha: 
breed. Every breed of cattle was im- 
proved under different conditions or en- 





tle. It will require, according to the 
“Prairie Farmer,” about thirty shocks of 
good, bright fodder, cut fourteen hills 
square, and two tons of clover hay; or 
thirty bushels of corn and thirty shocks 
of fodder, to keep one steer in first-class 
condition through a winter lasting 150 
days, and three acres of luxuriant, open 
blue grass for his summer keep. With 
such food and proper wintér quarters a 
steer ought to gain 450 to 5” pounds 
during the year he is kept. Care must be 
exercised by the stockman as to what he 
will commence feeding his stock cattle in 
the early part of the feeding season and 
also the amount. Begin with your rough 
feed first and give it to the cattle while 
they are running on pasture. Never grain 
your cattle until you are prepared to 
continue it through the remainder of the 
winter, for after they have been fed grain 
rations for a few days, and it is then dis- 
continued, they will not take hold of the 
rougher ration in a satisfactory manner. 
So, too, in changing from pasturage to the 
feed lot, and to dry feed, always make 
the change gradually, that is, feed light- 
ly on the grass for awhile, so that the 
stomachs of the animals habitually elastic 
and distended with their dally rations of 
grass. may slowly contract and get ready 
to receive and assimilate the more con- 
centrated food contained in the grain ra- 
tion. 

When this condition is reached the cat- 
tle may be shut up in the feed lot and 
given their daily winter rations. I have 
always made it a rule, even after my 
herd is safely in winter quarters, in 
measuring the ration, to give more rough- 
ness than grain proportionately to the 
cattle, until they are well on to their feed, 
and the wintry weather has fairly set in. 
In this, however, I am governed largely 
by the severity of the weather; for if the 
winter sets in early, and continues cold 
and stormy, you will need to hasten to a 
good, warming grain ration. As stated in 
a former place, make your cattle clean up 
their daily rations. You will find that 
the best results of feeding accrue from a 
strict adherence to this rule. No anime! 
being prepared for the shambles should 
be offered more food than he wants, for it 
too often results in a cloyed appetite. 
One of the best ways to avoid this, aside 
from cleaning up their feed, is to have a 
weekly change in the grain ration. Two 
or three times a week, feed coarse meal 
mixed with bran and a little salt. Roots 
cut fine and mixed with meal and bran 
add to the appetizing effect of the ration, 
for they are healthful and cooling to the 
system. 

One of the most difficult things, and 
what would seem the most insignificant 
point in winter feeding, is the regular 
salting of cattle. Where there are 
troughs, this is a very easy matter, of 
course. Nothing contributes to the wel- 
fare of the animal more than a systematic 
giving of this condiment, in fact it is ab- 
solutely necessary to assist in keeping th2 
steer in good, growing condition. Fod- 
der should be fed in clean, dry places in 
the feed lot, to get the best resu’ts. And 
certainly no part of the animal’s ration 
is consumed with more relish. It should 
always be fed in racks, or on platform:, 
so that you may get the full value of it 
and have no waste. By so doing the stock 
will neatly trim every stalk of husk and 
blades, and leave nothing but the stem, 
which can be thrown out under the cat- 
tle’s feet later in the day to be tram- 
pled under, and mixed with the manure. 

Allowing hogs to run after the cattle of 
afternoons materially reduces the feed 
bill, if you are giving unground corn ra- 
tions. But it is a filthy practice, and the 
question arises whether it is not better to 
grind the corn into a coarse meal and de- 
liver it to the cattle’s stomachs where it 
will be easily assimilated, rather than 
have the grains pass through the animals 
to be eaten by the hogs afterward. If the 
grains of corn pass through the steer 
whole, he does not assimilate any part 
of it; why then feed it to him? If the 
hog gets the benefit of the corn, why 
could it not have been fed to him in a 
more cleanly manner? In these days of 
fierce competition and small profits, you 
should look sharply after the manure that 
will rapidly accumulate in the feed lot. 
Nothing assists in bringing a profit in 
handling beef cattle in a series of years 
more than saving every pound of their 
manure. This ought not to be a surpris- 
ing statement when we recall what the 
bulletins tell us, viz.: that the dried ex- 
crement of stock is nearly one-half of the 
food consumed, and that “a steer weighi- 
ing 1,000 pounds and consuming twenty- 
seven pounds of dry matter per day would 
produce about twenty tons of manure per 
year. 

Cattle turned on grass in the spring of 
the year should be given a light grain ra- 
tion until the grass has developed its nu- 
tritive qualities and has lost the tender, 
sappy nothingness of its first growth. 
After this they are ready for their sum- 
mer grazing. If cattle have been well 
cared for through the winter, they will 
make a reasonable gain on grass by the 
following September. But the best results 


will accrue from feeding a grain ration | 


during the summer. If it be corn in the 
ear it should be soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours before feeding. A ra- 
tion composed of corn meal and bran, half 





vir ts and the farm that might be 
adapted to one breed might not be adapt- 
ed to another. Study this question 
thoroughly before making a selection or 
you may be sorry in after years. When 
you have made up your mind which breed 
is best suited to your conditions it is time 
to look about you for the animals them- 
selves. 

The first thing in buying breeding 
stock is to know what you want them 
for, whether you want a type for breed- 
ing baby beef, whether you want to breed 
for the range, or whether you want cat- 
tle that you can carry along till two or 
three years old on the farm and then 
have them fatten into market toppers. 
But whichever type you choose be care- 
ful that every breeding female is of that 
type. Don't buy anything outside of your 
ideal because you can get it cheaper. It 
will be the dearest at last. If you have a 
good ideal and a fair amount of judgment 
it doesn’t make much difference where 
you buy, whether at public sales or by 
private treaty. But if you are a little 
afraid of your judgment go to some thor- 
oughly reliable breeder and tell him what 
you want and how you want it, and get 
him to advise you in the matter. Almost 
any good breeder will be glad to answer 
any questions you may ask about buying, 
breeding or feeding. The stock bull shoul.i 
be of the same general type as the cows. 
Don’t get fine, .short, dumpy cows and 
expect to increase the size by breeding to 
a large-boned, coarse bull. If you do you 
will soon have all sorts, styles and kinds, 
and never get a nice, even herd. Neither 
breed large, coarse cows to a_ small- 
boned, fine bull if you can help it, al- 
though this is preferable to the other ex- 
treme. 

Now as to care and feed. Care and 
feed are what have made the differenca 
between the meanest scrub and the finest 
show cattle. If you have been a suc- 
cessful feeder of common cattle try and 
do a little better with your blooded ones, 
but at any rate study the methods of the 
best breeders you know or can hear of. 
Take two or three good agricultural pa- 
pers. Get some good books on feeds and 
feeding and study up on balanced rations 
and the analysis of grains and grasses. 
Go slow but sure and try to do a little 
better this year than you did last. 


STOCK NOTES. 


LINN CO., N. E. MO.—Horses and 
mules will be raised to a larger extent In 
the future, if present values are main- 
tained. Cows are slightly on the increase. 
Calves, especially steers, find a ready sale. 

Jan. 6, 1900. WILLIAM SESSONS. 


MACON CO., N. E, MO.—Horses have 
been very low in prices, but they are 
steadily looking up. Mules under one year 
old range from $10 to $60. 

Jan. 5. EDWIN D. ALLEN. 


MONTGOMERY CO., N. E. MO.— 
Horses are scarce. On acount of low 
prices for several years farmers quit 
breeding. The high prices of cattle have 
caused them to be sold off very closely. 

Jan. 6. J. A. FRANKLIN, 


PUTNAM CO., N. E. MO.—Prices paid 
for horses and mules the last few years 
have hardly justified farmers in raising 
them. The prospects are still unfavorable 
for the horse. J. N. HUDSON. 

Jan. 4. 


SHELBY CoO., N. E. MO.—On account 
of the low prices of horses for the last 
few years more mules have been raised 
and hence the horse colt crop is short. Our 
mules are mostly sold to Eastern buyers 
as colts, yearlings and two-year-olds, and 
are not kept until mature. Cattle are 
short all along the line. Hogs are gen- 
erally healthy, but are scarce, owing to 
the wet spring. G. T. KEITH. 

Jan. 6. 


WARREN CO., N. E. MO.—Corn is sell- 
ing for 34 cents per bushel; oats, 20 cents. 
Hogs are worth 4 cents per pound on foot. 
Stock hogs are selling for from $3.65 to $4 
per hundred. Sheep are not so plentiful 
and are selling high. Cattle are in good 
demand and are bringing good prices. 
Good yearling steers are worth 4 cents 
per pound. Mules are bringing good 
prices, but there are not many for sale. 

Jan. 4. H. M. LOHMANN. 


DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—There has 
been a gradual decline in the number of 
horses and mules for several years, but I 
think there will be an increase after this 
year. Milch cows are scarce. Hogs are 
scarcer than usual, on acount of the hard 
winter of last year and the late wet 
spring. J. C. BRADFORD. 

Jan. 5. 


GENTRY CO., N. W. MO.—Cows are 
$ and $10 higher than a year ago, as 
everybody wants them. Calves are sell- 
ing as high as $25. There is much inter- 
est manifested all along the lines of the 
eattle industry. Oo. T. ANDERSON. 

Jan. 6. 


CALDWELL CoO., N. W. MO.—We have 
a great many horses that are not of 
much value, and some that are worth 
double the average. The same will apply 
to mules. The best are sold and the poor- 
est are kept on the farm. There are more 
cows; we are turning our attention more 
to dairying. The past year has been a bad 





one on sheep. There was a large number 

of lambs died of the black scours, cayse 

by eating watergrass, the growth of 

which was induced by the extremely wet | 

weather. L. T. DALE. 
Jan. 5. 


GRUNDY Co., N. W. MO.—There have 
been many mules shipped out during the 
year. Calves are high in price. Stock 
cattle are not worth so much as early 
in the fall. H. C. CRAWFORD. 

Jan. 4, 


DE KALB CO., N. W. MO.—Owing to 
low prices for the past few years, not 
many horses have been raised. Good 
miich cows bring top prices, and other 
cattle according to grade. The sheep in- 
dustry is receiving more attention. 

Jan. 6. A. E. PONTIUS. 


CARROLL CO., N. W. MO.—There is 
quite a number of scrub horses in this 
county yet, for which there is but little 
sale or demand, but for good drivers and 
draft animals there are plenty of buyers 
and very good prices. Sheep raising is not 
very extensive in this county, but is on 
the increase, SILAS A. BALLARD. 

Jan. 5. 


CLAY CO., N. W. MO.—There has been 
a very marked change in regard to caring 
for calves, in the last year, by farmers 
and dairymen, therefore the number or 
cows is increasing. Farmers have given 
their attention to raising mules for the 
past two years and have in a measure 
quit raising plug horses. I think this is 
getting on the right road, plugs will never 
pay for the grass they eat. 

Jan. 6. J. Q. ADAMS. 


ANDREW CoO., N. W. MO.—There is a 
wide range between the prices of scrubs 
and thoroughbred horses and cattle. A 
large number of feeders has been shipped 
into this county. W. J. BEALE. 

Jan, 3. 


N. W. MO.—There 
have been more horses and mules shipped 
out than colts foaled this year. Farmers 
are purchasing more cows for raising 
calves. L. B. DAY. 

Jan. 4. 


ATCHISON CO., 


BUCHANAN CO., N. W. MO.—Very few 
horses are being bred. The demand and 
prices are better for mules. Farmers 
within ten miles of the city are turning 
their attention to developing milch cows 
and to supplying milk for city consump- 
tion. JOHN C. BENDER... 

Jan. 4. 


CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.— 
There has not been so much hog cholera 
as other years. Cattle look unusually 
well. Good horses are in good demand 
and are bringing good prices. 

Jan. 6. GEO. M. PEACOCK. 


DALLAS CO., CENTRAL MO.—On ac- 
count of drouth and short corn crop the 
stock hog crop is short. Horse breeding 
has been neglected on account of low 
prices. There are more mule colts this 
season than for several years and these 
are of better quality. 


Jan. 5. H. B. FOWLER. 


MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Stock 
is generally healthy and doing well. 
Wheat is in good condition. Prices are 
generally fair for stock and produce. We 
are beginning the New Year with favor- 
able prospects. 

Jan. 5. GEORGE R. WEEKS. 


MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep have been re- 
markably healthy during the last year. 
Salable mules have been sold off very 
closely, so have cattle. Some farmers are 
taking more interest in sheep breeding 
and there are signs of improvement. 

Jan. 5. Cc, N. MITCHELL. 


BOLLINGER CO., 8. E. MO.—Hogs 
have suffered some from cholera and are 
still affected in some parts of the coun- 
ty. There has been a large demand for 
mules. The comparatively small number 
of horses in the county is due to the low 
prices that have prevailed, but with the 
increased demand I look for an improve- 
ment in this industry. 
Jan. 5. ANDERSON MITCHELL. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CO., 8. E. MO.— 
There have been so few mares bred in 
this county in the last two years that it 
is a rare thing to see either horse or 
mule colts, though more mules than 
horses are being raised, as they command 
a better price in the market than the class 
of horses raised here. 

Jan. 6. JNO. W. HOFFMAN. 


PEMISCOT CO., 8S. E. MO.—There is a 
larger number of horses and mules in 
this county than usual, due to the in- 
crease in the timber and lumber trade 
and to railroad constructions, and at 
the same time there has been a small per 
cent of increase of the farm stock of both 
horses and mules, the latter being more 
largely raised than the former. 

Jan. 6. J. M. BALLARD. 


REYNOLDS Co., 8S. E. MO.—Owing to 
the low prices on horses for several years 
past a good many have quit breeding, but 
the better demand for mules and im- 
proved prices have brought speculators 
into our county. Sheep have been shipped 
out of the county in much larger numbers 
than for many years previous. 

Jan. 6. W. H. SHY. 


RIPLEY CoO., 8. E. MO.—Horses an4 
mules continue low in price, while cattle 
and sheep are bringing good prices, and 
farmers and stockmen are giving cattle 
raising more attention. W. H. RICE. 

Jan. 4. 


TEXAS CO., 8S. E. MO.—But few horses 
are raised, not more than enough to sup- 
ply the home demand. More mules are 
being raised than horses. Hogs are of 
light weight as there is but little corn or 


mast. They are being disposed of as 

stockers. There is a decline in the sheep 
interest, only where there are small 

flocks. JAMES M. LAIDLEY. 
Jan. 5. 


WAYNE CoO., 8S. E. MO.—Some of our 
people would do well to turn their at- 
tention to raising sheep and hogs and less 
dogs. Some have no sheep, few hogs and 
a half dozen dogs and large families. 

Jan. 5. J. W. L. BOLLINGER. 


CHRISTIAN CO., S. W. MO.—Calves 
have heen very high, selling as high as $16 
for native stock when six months old. 

Jan. 6. M. L. KEITHLEY. 


CEDAR Co., 8. W. MO.—Prices for 
horses are yet too low for the breeders. 
Mules have increased, yet the number in 
the county is decreased by the large sales 
during the year. Cattle are scarce on 
account of lack of feed, there being no 
feeding done in the county as compared 
with last year. 0. T. HUFF. 


DADE CoO., 8. W. MO.—Foreign demand 
for mules has reduced stock, and low 
prices heretofore nearly stopped the 


GREENE Co., 8. W. MO.—Horses and 
mules of all ages are getting scarce, ex- 
cept mule colts; they seem to be more 
plentiful this season than they have been 
for a few years. 

Jan. 6. J. W. WATTS. 


HENRY CoO., 8. W. MO.—Cattle and 
hogs are healthy. A good many horses 
have died from eating corn-stalks, some 
farmers losing all they had, from one tu 


five. Other than this horses are in good 
health. J. M. PREZINGER. 
Jan. 4. 


HICKORY CO., 8S. W. MO.—We are 
troubled with wolves in this county; they 
have destroyed as many sheep as dogs 
have in the last year. 

Jan. 6. JOS. C. M’CRACKEN. 


JASPER CO., 8. W. MO.—Hogs are very 
searce, partly on account of the severe 
winter last year and partly on account of 
the light corn crop. Less than usual 
were bred this November. There are some 
very good horses in this county and also 
a large number of a low grade. 

Jan, 5. WM. LOCHRIE. 


OZARK CO., 8. W. MO.—A great many 
mules have been taken from this county 
for the South African war. The best 
mules went in these shipments and at 
good average prices. 

Jan. 6. RILEY COMPTON. 


WRIGHT CO., 8. W. MO.—The demand 
for cattle and sheep has been in excess of 
supply. Range in this section is a thing 
of the past and tame pastures have to be 
furnished. Hogs have decreased in num- 
ber as feed is so high that it costs more 
than the hogs bring in the market. 

Jan. 6. 8. O. SHIELDS. 


D. L. DAWDY & CO., have purchased 
of ex-Gov. Glick his noted “Shannon Hill 
Farm,” near Atchison, Kan., 
with the herd of Shorthorns. Since 
last November Dawdy & Co. have hai 
possession and quite recently they have*® 
decided to hold a two-days’ sale at the 
farm on Wednesday and Thursday, April 
ll and 12. Gov. Giick has spent many 
years and large outlay of cash to build up 
and bring together this grand herd of 
Bates Shorthorns and its dispersion wil) 
undoubtedly attract the attention of all 
lovers of this class of cattle. Full par- 
ticulars will be given in due time. 

“MT. VERNON HEREFORD FARM.” 
—Herefords that are up-to-date in every 
respect can be bought of R. 8. Mairs, Re- 
ger, Sullivan Co., Mo. Mt. Vernon Here- 
ford farm is an ideal location, having high 
land just right for building and winter 
feed lots, with low rich land adjoining 
and all well supplied with abundance of 
good water. Sir Allswell, 68,773, by the 
noted Corrector, is at head of herd. The 
females in the herd are of choice breed- 


ing and have great merit as individuals. 
Mr. rs breeds t mas 
that are of the best. Mt. Vernon Here- 


ford Farm is only two miles from town 
and has telephone connection with the 
country and towns adjacent. Visit the 
farm and enjoy the unstinted hospitality 
extended to all and your trip will be 
pleasant and profitable. 

W. H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo., has 

a choice lot of Shorthorn bulls and heif- 
ers that can be bought at very reason- 
able prices, considering breedi and 
quality, Some of the lot were by 
the pure Cruickshank bulls Red Butterfly, 
109,704; Duke of Hudson, 123,967, and oth- 
ers by Grand Victor Leonard, 135,844. Mr. 
Stephens is a breeder of much experience 
and rare judgment and he breeds cattle 
of the right type, with the desirable feed- 
ing qualities that all feeders and breed- 
ers want; furthermore, Mr. Stephens is 
strictly reliable, a gentleman with whom 
it is a pleasure to deal. Read his adver- 
tisement and write him for description 
and prices, mentioning the R L 
WORLD. 
CHAS. E. LEONARD, Bellair, Mo., has 
had a very successful season's trade dur- 
ing 1899. He reports ha’ sent out from 
“Ravenswood Herd” over 40 head of high- 
class Shorthorns, every one of his own 
pe and has realized the neat sum 
of $10,000 for the stock sold. Mr. Leonard 
has a remarkably fine young Kirkleving- 
ton bull that he calls Ravenswood Combi- 
nation, that he has refused big money 
for, and refuses to price him, preferring 
to and develop him. Lavender Vis- 
count, Mr. Leonard's herd bull, is develop- 
ing into a grand individual and now tips 
the beam at 2,000 pounds. Mr. Leonard 
still has good ones for sale at reasonable 
prices. Write him and mention the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

GEO. W. FALK will sell at Richmond, 
Mo., January 31, 1900, 30 brood sows and 10 
young boars, and the prize-winning sire, 
Chief I Know’s Masterpiece, will be of- 
fered. In point of breeding and individu- 
ality no lot of hogs superior to this has 
ever been offered at auction. The sows 
are sired by such well known boars as 
Look Me Over, Short Stop, Chief I Know, 
Judd’s Tecumseh, Joker Wilkes, Haines’ 
Black U. S., Imitation, Tecumseh Tom, 
Sydnor’s Tecumseh and Wren’s Medium. 
They are bred for February and March 
farrow to Allerton’s Tecumseh, Chief I 
Know’s Masterpiece, The Chief, by Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, and I Am Perfection, by 
Chief Perfection 2d. The young boars are 
by a gfandson of Chief Tecumseh 24, an.1 
are a very aT lot. Regular adver- 
tisement giving full particulars will ap- 
pear next week. Catalog ready January 
15.. Send for it. 


RING WORM.—I have a young bull, 
an offspring of the O. E. Russ herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle of Gentry Coun- 
ty, Mo. The calf has a breaking out 
around the eyes of the nature of smal! 
warts, causing the hair to slip. Will some 
one please tell me through the columns 
of the RURAL WORLD the cause and a 
cure for the same? NEWT BROWN. 

Andrew Co., Mo. 

These warty growths around the eyes 
of the calf, and which sometimes appear 
on other parts of the » are - 
worms. As a rule they disappear when 
the animal is a two-year-old, but th 
presence to a certain extent mars t 
looks and to some degree, no doubt, inter- 
feres with the thrift of the animal. They 
ought to treated, These fungoid 
growths can best be removed by an ap- 
plication made of pure strong cider vine- 
gar, to which is added*‘as much blue 
vitriol as the vine will dissolve. Dip 
a rag into the wash, and rub well on to 
the spots, applying about twice a day. 


Gain A Second 
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A recent government bulletin shows 
how the mule has been @ curse to the 
South because it is non-productive. When 
Southern farmers farm with mares that 
raise colts, a new era of prosperity will 
dawn. 

A new grand stand at Moscow, Russia, 
is the most expensive building of its kind 
in the world. It was built at the expense 
of the government and cost $500,000. It is 
buflt of stone and brick, is a three- 
decker, 300 feet long, and 150 feet wide. 
It has a double glass front. 

The old idea that brood mares and race 
horses are benefited by a thorough ‘‘freez- 
ing out’ during the winter months is a 
relic of the dark ages. On the other hand 
the better they are cared for the more 
useful and profit yielding they prove the 
following season. They need not be housed 
up all winter in a warm box stall, but 
they should at all times have access to 
shelter and windbreaks. 

One of the easiest and most effective 
ways to clean the mud from the legs of a 
horse is to take a piece of sacking or 
burlap and passing it around the leg 
take an end in each hand and draw it rap- 
idiy back and forth in the same manner 
the shoe polisher does when giving you a 
“shine.” The rapid action of the dry 
burlap creates heat and dries the skin, as 
well as effectually removing the mud. 


If a man wants to get a good summer's 
use out of his horse he must see that the 
horse is well wintered. If the animal is 
shoved away in any old place and fed 
a few cornstalks now and again he wili 
come out poor as a crow and it will take 
the best part of the season to get him in 
shape to do himself justice, and at that 
he will give his owner little satisfaction 
for he will have neither speed nor good 
looks all summer long. 

Congressman J. W. Bailey, of Texas, 
who has located himself a breeding es- 
tablishment near Lexington, Ky., is 
equipping the farm with the best blooded 
mares he can secure, He has recently 
bought. Rena B., the dam of Deniine, 
2:18%, and Bessie Owens, 2:13%, by Cy- 
clone. He has at the head of his breeding 
farm that good stallion Blectric Bell. 
There are about 25 mares in his stud, 
many of them dams of winners. 

The good stallion Expedition, 2:15%, by 
Electioneer, dam Lady Russell, is still 
owned at Woodburn Farm, says the 
“American Stock Farm.” He was sold 
at the Woodard & Shanklin sale to Mr. 
J. H. Thayer, but as that gentleman 
wanted to train him and he had developed 
a slight la he declined to take him 
and Expedition was returned to Wood- 
burn. Whether he will be in the stud the 
coming season or not is not known, but if 
he does he will make the seventeenth of 
the sons and grandsons of the Hero of 
Palo Alto that will do stud duty in this 
State. It looks as if Kentucky will in 
the near future have plenty of the Wilkes 
and Electioneer blood with which to sup- 
ply their friends, as there are about fifty 
of the male descendants of George Wilkes 
scattered throughout the Blue Grass. 

Style and finish are more conspicuously 
necessary in the horse than in other do- 
mestic animals. Especially so is this the 
case with saddiers. Every man who 
rides a horse likes one that people will 
notice as he passes along the road or 
through the village streets. A really styl- 
ish, high-bred saddler makes a man 
grow two inches in an hour; it makes him 
feel rich like; a sort of champagne ex- 
uberance gets into his system; he may 
not be worth a farthing, but his enjoy- 
ment equals that of a millionaire as he 
is carried through three squares of the 
business part of his town on a regulation 
gaited saddle horse and sees himself re- 
flected in the plate glass shop windows 
and catches the eye of friends as they 
say, “Eh, John’s ridin’. his fine colt this 
mornin’,”’ 

Vv. L. Smock, a stock dealer of Monroe 
County, Mo., has just returned from 
Cape Town, where he disposed of a cargo 
of mules which he took over on a venture. 
He says the demand for mules and horses 
for army purposes is away above the 
supply, and likely to remain so for many 
months. For a man with sufficient capi- 
tal to buy and ship mules, South Africa 
is beyond doubt the finest field in the 
world. Good mules can be bought in Mis- 
sourt at $60 to $80. It cost, on an average, 
$65 to ship them to Cape Town, and every 
animal that arrives in good shape will 
easily sell for 100 per cent above all costs. 
It took 38 days to ship this stock from 
‘New York to Cape Town. The animals 
soon got used to their surroundings, and 
were really in better shape at the end of 
the trip than at the beginning. The prices 
realized were from $200 for ‘common, lit- 
tle mules” to $600 and $600 for the best 
stock. Cecil Rhodes bought seven jacks 
for $5,712, or an average of $816.—J. | i 
in Country Gentleman. 


A strictly breeders’ market, whether of 
Jersey or Shorthorn cattle, or of trotting 
or running horses, is the most greedy and 
exacting, says the “Turf, Field and 
Farm. It made a Shorthorn cow sell for 
$40,600, a running-bred stallion for $150,000 
and a trotting-bred stallion for $125,000. 
There is renewed confidence in breeding, 
and good stallions will be well patron- 
ized next spring, and there will be quite 
an eager hunt for mares deemed worthy 
of mates for stallions of reputation. As 
the years go by, and prices advance, pro- 











duction will be overdone, as it has been 
in the past, but it is not necessary for us 
to borrow trouble on this score. It takes 
five years to grow a horse for practical 
purposes, and at this rate of increase a 
great many of us will be dead before the 
boom collapses. With ordinary prudence, 
the good market will last for from fifteen 
to twenty years. The speedways have 
opened up new opportunities for the em- 
ployment of quick-stepping horses, and 
we shall look for many new accessidns to 
breeding ranks as summer succeeds sum- 
mer, 

In some respects Lucille, 2:00%, is one 
of the most remarkable trotters ever seen. 
She was bred by a farmer and was brok- 
en as a 3-year-old, but not being of great 
promise was put to breeding and kept at 
that for three seasons, producing her last 
foal In 18%, Last spring Amos Pathbun 
of Glens Falls took her to race on shares. 
The mare was used to do the work of 
spring planting and was not delivered at 
Glens Falls until June 10, 18%, and her 
career as a trotter began the following 
day, when she was hooked to a cart and 
jogged. About the middle of August she 
showed a mile in 2:18. It was not, how- 
ever, until the mare reached Louisville 
and Lexington that her full worth be- 
came known to the public. She won two 
races at Louisville and one at Lexington, 
in which she went three faster consecp- 
tive heats than any green trotter has 
ever gone. The time was 2:10%, 2: r 
2:104%. Later, after she was sold to C. 
K. Billings of Chicago, she beat every 
trotter she met on the New York speed- 
way and all were out but Cobwebs. Lu- 
cille 4s a dark bay, standing 15 hands \% 
inch high. She is a line trotter and an 
exceedingly long strider, but trappy gait- 
ed. 

Has it ever occurred to the average 
horseman how hard it is to get a perfect 
team? Here is a good description of the 
difficulties in the way, says an exchange. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to find 
one fast horse that is a genuine road 
horse, and when you start out to get two 
of them near enough alike to make a 
pair it’s a good deal like trying to find 
five aces in a pack of cards, They must 
be closely matched in size and conforma- 
tion, with the same genera! style of make- 
up, even to the length and bulk of their 
tails, the cut of their necks, the size and 
shape of their heads, and all those little 
points that give individuality to a horse, 
Then they must carry themselves alike. 
You often see two horses that look alike 
when standing still, but one outstyles the 
other away off when they are started up, 
and they have altogether different ways 
of carrying their heads, ears and tails. 
They are not a team. Then, again, you 
may get two horses that look alike when 
standing or jogging, but perhaps one of 
them is a good deal bigger gaited than 
the other when driven at speed; or maybe 
one of them is a prompt driver, always 
up on the bit, while the other is some- 
thing of a laggard that keeps the whiffie- 
trees always uneven. If you carry the 
whip in sight for his benefit the other 
horse is pretty certain to fret, and so, 
after all, your two horses are not a pair. 

The St. Louis market will this year 
have received the greatest number vf 
horse and mule stock ever converged at 
any market or any given point. Chicago's 
great record last year, 118,734 head—“the 
greatest ever’’—is now within hailing dis- 
tance, for up to last Saturday, December 
23, the aggregate total at St. Louis was 
116,782 head, with only 7,000 head required 
to pass that grand total, which is a fore- 
gone conclusion in the receipts of Decem- 
ber’s last week, says the “Horseman.”” A 
new record for the world will then be es- 
tablished. This market a month ago sur- 
passed its greatest previous total, viz., 
110,064 head, and now leads it by over 
6,700 head. Inasmuch as a subsequent in- 
crease was, during the first half of the 
year, almost entirely unexpected, this 
climax is a more than happy consumma- 
tion. When the year began the 20,000 head 
of stock that the United States Govern- 
ment bought stared the market discour- 
agingly in the face, but with solid, unli- 
form gains in all departments, supple- 
mented by the remarkable development 
of the Western range trade and some spe- 
cial English buying, the anticipated loss 
has been transformed into an excess. 
The export demand has shown wonder- 
ful dimensions and, stimulated by the 
sharp appreciation in the value of cotton, 
southern commerce has never had a bet- 
ter season that the present, inaugurating 
from the first of September. Ten thou- 
sand head of range horses were sold at 
St. Louis in special auctions during a pe- 
riod dating from June 20 to December 1, 
besides about 56,000 head sold privately, 
and thus far the British Government has 
purchased 4,000 mules. Development of 
the special lines has been large, but with- 
out the salutary influence of expanded 
trade through the regular channels, 
would not have achieved this magnificent 
record. 

Government statistics show a constant 
decrease in number of horses and mules 
in the United States, the decrease from 
Jan. 1, 1893, to Jan. 1, 1899, being about 
three million head, says the ‘‘Western 
Horseman.” When it is borne in mind 
that both our population and export trade 
in horses and mules are rapidly increas- 
ing each year, it is easily understood why 
prices should increase, as they are doing. 
The total number of horses in the entire 
United States, according to Government 
figures, on January 1, 1899, was 13,665,307, 
the smallest number since 1889. The num- 
bers of horses and mules reported in the 
United States in January for the last six- 
teen years were as follows: 


a. 


Horses. Mules. 
QODG.... . thd pn oes fe 0kk 7 Soe. 665,307 2,184,213 
Pe a eT ge a ae 13,960,911 2,257,965 
1897 14, 215,654 





Considered in ali their bearings, these 
figures indicate much to the horse-breed- 
ing interest. The population of the Unite4 


States is now estimated at 75,000,000, 
against 60,000,000 in 1893, a gain of 25 per 
cent. The demand or necessity for horses 
grows in proportion to the increase in the 
population. Thus we find that in six years 
the population has increased 25 per cent, 
while the supply of horses in that time 
has decreased 16 per cent. Some may 
agree that the growing popularity of the 
bicycle, the growth of the use of elec- 
tricity as we find it in street cars, auto- 
mobiles and the like, has more than off- 
set the decrease in the supply of horses. 
But this last proposition, we hardly think, 
holds good, for the uses for horses are 





continually increasing, and this, in our 
opinion, will about offset the supplanta- 
tion of horses by the means referred to. 
Then, also, as every one knows, the pop- 
ularity of bicycles is rapidly decreasing, 
while the automobiles are notoriously 
impractical and unsatisfactory. More- 
over, the uses to which horses are put 
will continue to increase, while bicycles 
and automobiles, especially the latter, 
will become less and less a substitute for 
a horse. So, figure it as one may, horse 
breeding in this country, for the next half 
dozen years at least, has but one side to 
it, and that a bright side. 

“Pretty is as pretty does” is true of 
horses no less than it is of humans. Man- 
ners bring the applause in the walks of life 
with men, and manners in horses bring 
the money, both in the sale ring and on 
the track, says the ‘“‘Western Horseman.” 
Twenty years ago good acting race 
horses were the exception, just as now 
they are the rule. Good manners come of 
good breeding, largely, among both horses 
and men, but careful education and culti- 
vation are the great civilizers for both 
species. Man is prone to err, and so is 
the horse, and both, in the long run, are 
largely creatures of environments, a good 
man often becoming a bad man, and a 
good horse a bad horse, thruugh the mis- 
fortune of having a bad driver—most 
men, as well as race horses, having ‘‘driv- 
ers” in some shape or other. But it is the 
behavior of race horses of which we wish 
particularly to speak at this time, and the 
cause of that behavior, whether good or 
bad. The different methods of different 
trainers become an interesting study the 
moment one begins making observation, 
and the observer is soon convinced that it 
is the good-natured, even tempered train- 
ers who always have the “good disposi- 
tioned“ horses—disposition being as con- 
tagious as measles—while the cross, 
crabbed and fussy trainer is sure to al- 
ways be complaining that the horses he 
drives are ‘‘sore-headed” and mean. We 
wrote many years ago that most “‘rattle- 
headed” horses were the products of “‘rat- 
tle-headed” drivers, and the longer we 
live the more fixed we are in this belief; 
yet we know perfectly well that the rule 
is not universal. But by large odds 
horses, so far as disposition and behavior 
are concerned, are almost universally 
what men make of them, and hence the 
architects of horse character—which all 
trainers are—should be “master builders” 
in this line, even though they know noth- 
ing of the “square and level.” It is not 
unusual nowadays to see ten or a dozen 
trotters or pacers start in a race and not 
a bad actor or “rattle-head” in the bunch. 
This is because they are well bred and 
have been taught good manners and good- 
headedness by good mannered and gooil- 
headed teachers—trainers—and however 
great has been the improvement in our 
trotting breed during the last decade, 
greater still is the improvement in the 
class of men, as a whole, who educate and 
drive harness race horses, the ungenteel 
driver now being as great a rarity as a 
real old-fashioned “‘rattle-headed” horse. 


MISTAKE ABOUT AXTELL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of Dec. 28, you say that Axtell, 14 years 
old, has 48 of his get in the 2:30 list. 
There are two mistakes in this statement. 
Axtell is only 13 years old and has an 
even 50 in the list. Please don’t get him 
14 years old, as I expect great things from 
him in his (next) fourteenth year. Re- 
spectfully, W. P. IJAMS. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. 29, 1899. 


DEATH OF J. H. SANDERS. 





In writing upon the death of Mr. J. 
H. Sanders, the founder and former own- 
er of “Breeders’ Gazette,” the ‘Horse- 
man” of last week says: 

“To J. H. Sanders the live stock inter- 
ests of the United States will always owe 
a debt of gratitude. He was associated 
with live stock journalism from his ear- 
liest business life and very soon made 
himself known as a powerful writer and 
a deep thinker. He was among the first 
and assuredly the most forceful of all the 
early advocates of the adoption of im- 
proved stock and methods on American 
farms, and he stood by his guns at all 
times, no matter what sort of opposition 
was ranged against him. After a time 
he broke away from most of his old as- 
sociates and founded the “Breeders’ Ga- 
zette,"’ which to-day stands without a 
peer in the journalistic division in which 
it finds its place. For a long time he 
was the editor and manager of that pa- 
per, and after many years spent in the 
service of the stockmen of this country 
he was succeeded by his son, A. H. San- 
ders, who is now the active head of the 
paper, retiring to his farm near Sigour- 
new, Iowa, to enjoy a life of well merited 
ease and comfort. Occasionally he con- 
tributed reminiscent articles to the “Ga- 


zette,’’ and from all accounts had little 
left in life to wish for. The news of his 
death, therefore, came on his many 


friends like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky. Mr. Sanders was one of the best 
writers on live stock topics the world has 
ever had, and he is certainly entitled to 
rank with any that England has pro- 
duced. He stood for progression at all 
costs, and for tenaciously holding to every 
inch that had been gained, through good 
times and bad. Successful breeders some- 
times differed with him as to policy and 
detail, but all are willing to admit his 
genius and to thank him for the great 
work he did in their behalf.” 


ASTHMA CAN BE CURED. 


Statement of a Noted Physician. 





The astonishing statement that Asthma 
can be cured, coming from so well known 
an authority as Dr. Rudolph Schiffmann, 
will be of interest to sufferers from Asth- 
ma, Phthisic and Hay Fever. The Doc- 
tor’s offer, coming as it does from a rec- 
ognized authority, who during a prac- 
tice of over 30 years has treated’ and 
cured more cases of Asthma and its kin- 
dred than any living doctor, is certainly 
@ generous one and an innovation in this 
age of countless fraudulent nostrums. 
Believing that the honest way to sell a 
remedy is to let those who would buy 
convince themselves of its merits before 
purchasing, Dr. Schiffmann has author- 
ized this paper to say that he will sena 
a@ free trial package of his remedy, 
“Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure,” to any 
sufferer who sends his name on a postal 
ecard before February Ist. This remedy 
has cured thousands of cases that were 
considered incurable. Being used by in- 
halation it reaches the seat of the disease 
direct, stops the spasm instantly and in- 
cures sweet and refreshing sleep. A 
free trial package will convince the most 
skeptical. Those desiring to try a free 





sample should address Dr. R. Schiffmann, 
279 Jackson st., St. Paul, Minn. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In the articie 
credited to the “Horse Breeder and Icon- 
ociast,” in your last issue, it is plain that 
he considers that the condition confront- 
ing the Kentucky horse breeder of to-day 
is more favorable than it has been in 
times past. While I can agree with him 
that the changing of Simmons, Petoskey, 
and Jay Bird for such sires as Norval and 
Bowbells is to the advantage of the pres- 
ent breeder, he probably would not agree 
with me when I state that in my opinion 
the breeding interest of Kentucky and the 
whole country would be in a much heal- 
their condition if “Bill Simmon's Pony” 
never had been foaled. Much of the suc- 
cess of George Wilkes was due to the 
dams produced by Mambrino Patchen, 
yet “Iconoclast” says, “I recall no stal- 
lion now in service in this section of the 
country bred on the male side in the 
Mambrino Chief line, though those with- 
out some infusion of Mambrino Chief 
blood are rare indeed.” 

It has always been conceded that the 
son of Woodbine was his best colt kept 
entire and grand old Woodford Mambrino 
was owned in Missouri when he died. We 
have in Missouri among the successful 
sires descended in the male line from 
Woodford Mambrino, Allie Rusell, whose 
dam was the dam of Wilton, uniting the 
blood of the great brood mares Miss Rus- 
sell, by Pilot Jr., and Allie, by Hamble- 
tonian (10). Wilkie Russell, another son 
of Mambrino Rusell, sired Primus, the 
first two-year-old Missouri bred trotter 
to take a standard mark. I think Wilkie 
Russell is dead. He was owned and kept 
at St. Joseph and it is with me only a 
memory of having heard that such was 
the case. He was a great young sire. We 
have at Monett Goodwood, Jr., a grandson 
of Woodford Mambrino, and sire of Big 
Timber, 2:12%, the fastest stallion in the 
world with no Hambletonian blood. We 
have at Carthage, Kankakee, the greatest 
speed sire living of any breed. So much 
for the blood of Mambrino Chief (11), and 
his greatest son, Woodford Mambrino, 
and before passing to other blood, I want 
to call attention to the fact that the 
reigning queen “Sweet Little Alix,”’ was 
bred in the male line from Woodford 
Mambrino, on strong Hambletonian blood 
on the dam’s side. If Ir ber right- 


among what has been Kansas sires.” As 
one is dead and the other retired perma- 
nently to Kentucky, and as Joe Patchen 
as well as John R. Gentry were bred in 
Kansas, I do not know but this was more 
than I could have expected from such a 
source. Mr. Toler, you can see, is not 
ready to concede anything greater as a 
breeding center than the Sunflower 
State, and as by his letter, Mr. Toler 
ranks Kankakee as the greatest sire in 
the State when Missouri went after and 
captured him, it is now left for Kankakee 
and the brood mares of Missouri to dem- 
onstrate that no Wilkes sire yet foaled 
can expect to hold championship honors 
as a sire of race horses, and we shall be 
able to demonstrate this to a certainty, 
beyond cavil. Leave Kankakee to the 
age of Mambrino King or Robert Mc- 
Gregor in Missouri, and we will show you 
the greatest list not only of standard per- 
formers, but of extreme speed. When 
Texas mares produce from him trotters 
that play around 2:12 what will not the 
offspring of Fanny Garrett and other pro- 
ducing dams do? We have no inherited 
weakness to contend with. Watch Kan- 


kakee. 
THE “LITTLE RED HORSE,” JOHN R. 
GENTRY. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The horse- 


world has heard much of the pacing stal- 
lion John R. Gentry, who with his recora 
of 2:00%, stands before ihe public as the 
fastest horse in the world on the active 
list. What may be considered his official 
autobiography, briefly, has been written 
at the request of Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, by 
the man who bred him, Col. H. G. Toler, 


and it is published in the board's quarter- 
ly report for December, 1899, as follows: 
He was foaled on my farm near Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, May 17, 1889, sired by Ashland 
Wilkes, 2:17%, and his dam was Dame- 
wood, a daughter of Wedgewood, 2:19. 
When I engaged in the business of 
breeding horses, in 1887, I tried to buy the 
stallion Guy Wilkes, 2:15, by George 
Wilkes, then owned in California, but 
was unable to get a price put on him. I 
then heard of a young stallion owned by 
M. Beamer, near Blackburn, Mo., that 
was said to be a race horseand the making 
of a good stock horse. So I went to Mis- 
souri to see this horse, liked him, and 
bought him. This was Ashland Wilkes, 
then a four-year-old, with a race record 
of 2:33%. I put him into the :30 list the 
next year with a record of 2:29%, which he 





ly, Kentucky has not a serviceably sound 
horse with so many in the list as Anteros, 
who has 25 standard performers, four 
sons that are sires, and two producing 
daughters. Missouri has four sons of 
Electioneer and all of them producers. 
There are not four better bred ones in one 
State in the Union, while the one horse of 
Electioneer breeding that ‘‘Iconoclast”’ 
calls attention to was sired by Anteeo, a 
brother to Anteros. We have in Redwood 
Redmond, a six-year-old sire of a 2:16 per- 
former, for which as I stated last week a 
thousand dollars was offered and refused. 
No State in the Union has a better son 
of Belmont than Herschel, who is owned 
and kept in the northwest corner of the 
State. I question very much if any State 
in the Union has so much of the blood 
of Miss Russell in its close up strength as 
has Missouri. Wilkie Russell, Allie Rus- 
sell, Kankakee, Elk Hill, Wilkes-Sprite 
(whose dam was by George Wilkes) and 
Velocidad, are all sires whose dams were 
Miss Russell. The Colman Stock Farin 
in St. Louis has been breeding to Expedi- 
tion, 8, 2:15%, and have some of Miss 
Russell’s blood through her daughter, 
Lady Russell, his dam. Monitor by Mer- 
chant, son of Belmont, has several pro- 
ducing sons. Among our producing sires 
we have in the male line the blood of 
Swigert, Ethan Allen and Robert Mc- 
Gregor. While of our Wilkes sires that 
are producers we have sons of Onward, 
Alcantara, Alcyone and Allandorf. These 
are by the records the strongest and 
least objectionable of the Wilkes horses, 
We have plenty of well-bred sires who 
have their spurs to win, who will some- 
time be ranked among the greatest sires, 
but there are few of them that belong to 
the Wilkes family. We have two descend- 
ants of Mambrino Patchen that are sires, 
Fayette King, by Mambrino King, an 
King Herod, sire of King Lud, etc. 

Some time back I made a statement 
that should not have been made without 
very strong reasons for the remark. The 
statement was that Kankakee Is to-day 
the greatest speed sire living. Those who 
have run up against his get out of un- 
traced mares will need no argument to 
convince them that the ground is well 
taken. For several years I have watched 
him. Mambrino Russell, bred like Mam- 
brino Pilot, sire of Mambrino Gift, the 
first stallion to trot in 2:20, being out of 
the dam of Maud 8., Miss Russell, the 
greatest living brood mare while she lived. 
Kankakee’s dam, a producing daughter 
of Strathmore, out of Vassar, by Belmont. 
adding to the Hambletonian cross of Alix, 
the blood of the sire of Nutwood, and 
back of that one of the great daughters 
of American Star that sired more of the 
dams of Hambletonian's great sons than 
any other two horses, produced a horse 
that could go out in the sand and sage 
grass of Western Kansas and in twelve 
years make a greater showing than Mam- 
brino King or Robert McGregor or any 
of the old idols, at the same age. Add 
to that perfect health, robust and vigor- 
ous, a perfect constitution, 1,300 pounds 
of horse without much fat, a horse with- 
out’ a blemish, a face lined throughout 
with intelligence and brain power, not a 
shoe on his feet for four years, and not a 
dollar spent to advertise him in eight 
years, and at the end of eight, with marks 
from 2:15% to 2:26%. One of them the in- 
vincible Ironquill (2), 2:24%. More than 
half of them out of mares of untraced 
breeding, and you will see that my asser- 
tion has strong grounds to sustain it. 

I am glad that Kentucky is in better 
shape to breed good horses than she has 
ever been before. Missouri is ready t» 
compete with the world, and when the 
ribbons are hung up at the Louisiana 
Centennial at St. Louis, it will be found 
as it was at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position that, ‘“‘Poor Old Missouri” leads 
all the rest. 

In your last issue you quote from the 
“Horseman” “The best on record of New- 
ton’s Allie Wilkes,"’ with appropriate re- 
marks. I do not refrember another horse 
of his age and standing that has changod 
ownership at $19. It is more than pos- 
sible he has the family failing. You say 
Hal Dillard’s average is 2:06%. Mambrino 
King’s average is 2:06%. Look at Atlantic 
King, Frank Bogash, 2:044%, Harry O, (4) 
2:09%, or accept the public trial of Bogash 
and you have 6% at 11 years of age and 
no others handled and raced for speed. 

To show that I am not alone in my esti- 
mate of the value of Kankakee, I was 
just shown a letter from H. G. Toler, of 
Wichita, Kansas, who says: “I have for 
years considered Kankakee as next to 





Robert McGregor and Ashland Wilkes 


ively reduced to 2:22%, 2:19%, and 
finally to 2:17%, and was then retired to 
the stud. 

In the spring of 1888 I bought two car- 
loads of brood-mares in Lexington, Ky., 
and among them was a sorrel filly, 
Damewood, by Wedgewood, 2:19. I bought 
this filly because I liked her general con- 
formation and, as I had seen her sire 
race, to my mind she would make a good 
cross with the Wilkes blood. 

Damewood bred to Ashland Wilkes pro- 
duced Myron McHenry, race record 2:15%, 
as her first foal. The next season she 
foaled to the same sire a small, chunky, 
bay colt, with black points and without 
any white on him, which afterwards led 
to the name “The Little Red Horse,” ap- 
plied to Gentry, for this colt was Gentry, 
or rather Neely Todd was what we named 
him, and the name was changed after- 
wards by James F. Ramey, who was then 
a trainer in my employ. Ramey broke 
Ashland Wilkes and wanted to own a colt 
by his pet stallion. So I advised him to 
buy Neely Todd, but he thought he would 
be too small. I told him he would 
re e enough and that he could have him 

alf price, or $400. James F. Ramey 
and his brother Joe, and John R. Gentry, 
of Hughesville, Mo., finally bought him 
at one year old. Ramey severed his con- 
nection with our farm and took his colt 
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SALE 


The 16th Annual Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1900, 


7 miles east of Sedalia and 2 miles north of Smithton, Pettis Co, Mo. 
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“Pasteur” Black Leg Vaccine 


The original and genuine preventive vaccine remed 
endorsed in all the cattle raising states. Successfull 


for blackleg. Officially 
y used upon 1,500,000 


last 4 years. Write for official endorsemente 
and testimonials from the largest and most prominent stockraisers of the 
Single’ treatment vaccire for ordinary stock; ‘‘Double”’ 


REGISTERED—"‘BLACKLEGINE’’—1rave marx. 


“Pasteur’’ ginaie treatment Blackleg Vaccine ready for use (no set of instru- 
8;—No. 1 (10 head) $1.50; No. 2 (20 head) 


PA STEU R VACCI I! NE c COs Pith Ave, 


Branch Offices: Omaha, Ft. Wofth, San Francisco. 
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MISSOURI STOCK YARDS, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FORMERLY UNION STOCK YARDS,: Sr. Louis. 


The Missouri Stock Yards are the only wholesale stock yards in St. Louis for the sale of ai 
kinds lof Live iStock. All of the {packing houses and| dressed beef plants in St. Louis hav 





Unload their stock directly into these 


yards. Your stook will bring highest market prices. 


W. A. RAMSAY, Manager. 





0. @. KNOX, Vice-Pres, 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stook is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


H. P. CHESLBEY, General Mer. 


OHAS. T. JONES, Superintendent. 








to Hughesville, where the y re- 
ceived his early education, as a two-year- 
old. He was worked as a trotter, but 
didn’t make speed fast enough to suit the 
trainer, and they put the hobbles on him 
for a couple of times to set him to pacing, 
and along in’ the spring of his three- 
year-old form I began to get a letter twice 
a week from Jim Ramey, full of “the 
great young pacer,” “fastest horse on 
earth,” etc., etc.; but as I am originally 
from Missouri I did not place a great deal 
of confidence in this talk, although I had 
to “acknowl e the corn’ when Gentry 
won five straight races, and took the 
world’s three-year-old race record pac- 
ing, and never was beaten a heat. 

As a four-year-old he was laid up and 
not raced, and in his five-year-old form he 
took a record of 2:08%, which has since 
been reduced to 2:00%, and it has been 
often said that Gentry has never been 
beaten in fast time; that they could beat 
him when he was off, but never when he 
was on edge. As an individual he is a 
perfect model, perhaps a shade over fif- 
teen hands, a beautiful, rich red bay in 
color, and the best, purest gaited pacer 
on the turf. Gentry is not the only one 
of his family known to the racing public, 
for his full brother, Theodore Shelton, 
has this year taken a mark of 2:09\%, 
and Myron McHenry, the stallion that 
heads our stud, has a trotting-race record 
of 2:15%, and twenty- -six heats to = cred- 
is better than 2:30, . xX. 


L. M. MONSEES, of Smithton, Mo., 
announces in this issue a great live stock 
sale which should catch the eye of every 
breeder in the State and adjoining States. 
Mr. Monsees is no stranger to RURAL 
WORLD readers. For more than a doz- 
en years he has been advertising sales of 
his stock in the RURAL WORLD. The 
public know what Mr. Monsees says goes, 
that he is all right and that his stock 
is just what is represented. Read his ad- 
vertisement carefully, make a note of the 
day of sale, Feb. 26, 1900, and then make 
arrangements to be there. 


Mr, Ed. V. Hauss, of the Union Stock 
Yards, Cincinnati; Ohio, desires to ascer- 
tain how many mules were sold from Mis- 
souri in 1899. Can anyone give the infor- 
mation? 


B. B. Traylor, Neosho, Mo., inquires 
what year the race took place at Louls- 
ville, Ky., on the Fourth of July, between 
Tenbrook and Mollie McCarty. 


Boston, July 13, 1883. 
Dr, 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—I used your 
Elixir on two horses for curbs, and in ten 
days they were as free from the disease 
as on the day they were foaled. I can 
cheerfully recommend it as a sure cure 
for curbs. JOHN F. WINCH, 
130 and 136 Federal St. 
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GOMBAULT’S 
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A Bafe Speedy and Positive Care 





wiTtH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


A pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 
inconvenience. $1.00 per bottle delivered. 

ribe your case rr. Special direc- 
tion, if needed, will be furnished free. 
Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
GREETING! 1900, 

Dear RURAL WORLD, known far of 

old, 

As guardtan-guide 

Of herd, and stud, 

Ruled by a single lady bee; 

Of chanticleer’s unique domain, 

Where, a la Roberts, he doth reign, 

Crowing not lays of ancient Rome, 

But lays substantial nearer home. 

Good friend of husbandman, whose skill 

And knowledge of how best to till 

His acres, orchards, vineyards, too; 

Are gathered in the main from you. 

Even this were mission large indeed, 

And yet you fill another need 

You know not of at all, | trow, 

No more than summer winds that 

Across the clover-banks, and bear 

An incense, scattered everywhere, 

Even the city’s stony heart 

Receiving now and then a past 

So, to its stoniest heart of hearts, 

From which the daylight soon departs, 

Into the arec-light’s glamor shine, 

You come, each week, to desk of mine, 

And quick the gray walls slip away, 

The pillars turn to stacks of hay; 

The meadow’s breath is in the breeze, 

The line-poles blossom into trees; 

The city’s din, and discord seem 

The ripple of a running stream; 

The pavements pass to grassy plain, 

The long street to a shady lane, 

Thro’ which f lingering, loitering, 

A care-free girl, in country home 

Such witchery would you ever guess 

Was woven of your letter press”? 

Oh how I thank you, in all truth, 

For glimpses of a far past youth 

And wish your reach of years to be 


of field and folk, 
and apiary, 


low 


roam, 


Far into the new century; : 
There with your standard, still unfurled, 
Long live the royal RURAL WORLD! 
Home Circle sisters, one and all 

And you, their queen, accept this call 


As greeting for the glad New Year, 
And “Thank you" for the note of cheer 
Held in your letters brave and true, 
For her who once was one of you 

New Orleans GRACE G, WATTS 
RUR. RAL WORLD 
S DINNER 


secluded 
Home Circle, and 
without 


Written for the 
A POET’ 


Is there some entrance by 
which I can slip into the 


take possession of my old corner 


any formality, or that kind of nonsense? 
You see, I'm one of the “home folks” 
now, and must not be considered com- 
pany And besides, I'm bashful and timid 
by nature, and the very cordial greeting 
I have already received from the editor, 
and the old Circle friends, has come near 

ghtening me away entirely! You see 
it’s not best to have people expect too 
much of you; you may fall short, and 
then—alas! However, I'm not going to 
say anything to-day, I'm just going to 
talk, to my heart's content, and if the 


I'll talk 
all 


are 


all 
prepare 


editor dares to frown at me, 
the more! So now you may 
for worst! As the 
wil! say I hope every one of 
has enjoyed them, and that all will have 
a very happy New Year, from the first 
day to the last. I would like to talk some 
more on this but 
the time and space, as I really 
you a little about the delightful 


holidays over, I 


our Circle 


cannot 
must tell 
Thanks- 


subject, spare 


giving day we had with Idyll, and her 
‘good man.”’ 

When she kindly invited us to share 
her hospitality on that delightful day, 
Idyll smilingly promised to give us 4 
‘poet's dinner.’ And, although I make 


not the slightest claim to being an epi- 
cure, or a—what is it they call it in 
French? gourmand—yet I will own to con- 
siderable curiosity, as to what the compo- 
nent parts of a dinner might be 
supposed to be. Would it be limited to 


rose-leaves and nectar? Or candied pan- 


poet's 


sies? Would it not admit even a ‘‘clove 
of moly” as flavoring? If such were the 
nature of the menu, I reflected, it would 
hardly be as substantial as might be de- 
sired. Still, I remembered the ‘Feast of 
reason and flow of soul,” which would 
naturally follow the more earthly feast 


and hastened my footsteps accordingly. 
We were received with beaming smiles 
by Idyll and her husband, who certainly 


were a model host and hostess, and how 


our tongues did run—mine and Idyll’s, 
that is! Ye editors and members of the 
Home Circle all came in for your share 


of the conversation, for you see we talked 
enough for all! 
But when we were invited into the 


cheerful dining-room, with its plants and 
flowers, and charming ‘“‘tout ensemble,”’ 
behold, a banquet was spread for our 4e- 
lectation! If that was the “poet's dinner’ 
which had been promised, it was certainly 
a wonderful creation. It was not only a 
refection, it was a triumph of culinary 
skill which might have lured an anchorite 
to forget his vows! And as we were not 
anchorites, by any means, certainly 
did full justice, to the 
reast turkey, the oyster 
delicately browned potatoes, the luscious 
mince-pie and jelly-cake, and other ac- 
ecmpaniments, which our kind host and 
hostess served to us with lavish hands. 
O no, I have not mentioned all the de- 
lightful dishes on the heavily-laden board, 
for obvious reason! It is said that poets are 
born, and not made, and certainly, 


we 
savory slices of 


dressing, the 


none 


but a “born poet’’ could have evolved, 
with her own hands, such a phantasy of 
creature comforts as that never-to-be- 
forgotten Thanksgiving repast! 

Patience, Mr. Editor, I am _ nearly 
through. 

How delightful the Home Circle looks, 


with so many of the old-time faces, and a 
cheerful sprinkling of new ones! Here 
is our dear Rosa Autumn, with her placid 
smile. And here is ‘‘Wife of Sorghumite,”’ 











Hundreds 
of Jhousands 


of people are enthusiastic 
readers of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 





And hundreds of thousands 
more are, undoubtedly, very 
nearly on the point of sub- 
scribing to one or both of these 
high-class periodicals. 

That is why it is so easy to 
secure subscriptions to them. 
It does not require much talk. 
Sometimes only a request and 
sometimes a few words of 
argument. 

We want reliable agents in 
every town. 

















Large commissions. Large rebates 
for clubs. And, in addition, at the 
end of the season $18,000 will be dis- 
tributed among the 764 most suc- 
cessful a > 

Write uow for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 








brimming over with charity and kindli- 
and bringing welcome news of 
Nancy Sims. And here is Cousin Mari- 
gold, blooming and shy. Methinks your 
face is familiar, Cousin Marigold, and I 
could give you a “local habitation and a 


ness, 


name,” but I will respeet your incognito! 
Here, too, is Billy Briarwood, who 
strikes a responsive chord in his defense 


May 
blue 


I say to B. B. that 
jays wage relent- 
There- 


of singing birds 
I have heard the 
less warfare against the sparrows. 
fore, let us cultivate the jays! 
Here but not least, is 
already member, Mrs, Adela 8. 
of Normandy. At the risk of being 
“telling tales out of school,’’ I 
am going to say that Mrs. Cody 
life-long friends Indeed, we 
mud pies together, when we “Tittle 
tets,”” and kept house, with milk-weeds 
for and bunches of tron-weeds for 
brooms. And we 
with an energy and relish no sure-enough 
housekeeper could out-do. A day spent at 
Normandy with Mrs 
in her cosy, rural home, 
lasting 


also, last our 
popular 
Cody, 
accused of 
is one 
of my baked 


were 


cows, 


quarreled and made up, 


recently, Cody's 
charming family, 
among my 


cherished memories. 


is shrined most and 


And now comes Helen M. Laughlin, 
with one of her delightful talks! May 
her shadow never grow less frequent on 


the threshold of our Home Circle. But 


where is Ella Carpenter? She is one of 
the old-time favorites, and her last letter, 
about her northern home, was very inter- 
esting. Come some more, Ella! Well, 
there, I'm out of breath, though I haven't 
said half | meant to! But dear me, the 
ecitor will be looking cross-eyed at me 
soon, so good-bye, and a happy New 
Year to one and all NINA. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
NOT ‘SPONSIBLE, 

“Will he carry double‘ 

“Oh, yes; but both riders must dis- 
mount at the same time; in fact, you 
must never leave anything on that hoss 
when you git off: never leave a saddle- 
bag or anything behind your saddle, if 
you do he'll buck it off. As I told ye he 
has a leetle Spanish in him; but not 
enough to hurt him 

The speakers were negro Sam, our 
trusted servant, and the other was a 
horse trader. Father had told Sam, who 
was considered an excellent judge of a 
horse, to buy a cheap pony to take one of 
the mule’s place in finishing the crop, as 
the mule seemed to be under the weather 

Sam, with an eye to public service on 
Sundays, asked the above question. I 
suppose—in the light of what afterward 
happened—he forgot the trader's parting 
injunction, or did not know what was 


For short- 
Sam was sent on an 
errand, and he took Joe, a small mulatto 
behind him on the pony. I do not 
remember what office Joe had to fill in the 
execution of the errand, but I do remem- 
ber that sister Laura and I begged to go 
along, and ride our ponies and visit some 
little girl acquaintances at the planta- 
tion to which Sam sent. Part of 
Sam's mission some plow 
points at a blacksmith shop on the way, 
to be There was the usual 
shop door when we 
drew up before it. Sam clambered down 
and left Joe perched up behind the saddle 
while he took the points in. No sooner 
had Sam disappeared within the door 
than the pony began to show ‘“‘the leetle 
Spanish" in him; sort of drew his 
legs together in an indescribable manner, 
and then let his hind legs out, and pro- 
ceeded to ‘“‘buck.’’ Joe shot up like a 
recket and came down with a dull thud 
on the ground. He sprang up and gath- 
ered a rock in his hand and hurled it at 


meant by the word dismount. 


ly after the purchase 


boy, 


was 
was to leave 
sharpened. 


crowd around the 


for he 


Sam, who was now coming out of the 
shop, and screamed: “Sam you know 
berry well dat man done tole you to never 


leave a pair of saddlebags on dat hoss 
when you got off! He done tole you not 
to leave a pair of saddlebags on dat hoss 
when you got off!" Joe kept repeating as 
he hurled missile after missile at Sam. 
“Well,”” said Sam, while he dodged to 
the right and left, “in course he 
fur me not to leave 
on, but as he didn't 
niggah boy, 
to hold 
We women, 
we have 
in the 
whether I have 
or not, I often 


did say 
a pair of saddlebags 
nuffin’ about a 
I don’t see how 


say 
youse gwine 
me ‘sponsible.”’ 


you know, after 
passed ‘a certain age,”’ more 
the and 


“the certain age”’ 


they say 
live 
past than in present, 
reached 
find myself laughing as 
I go about my work when some funny 
incident like the above comes up in my 
memory of the old happy plantation days. 
MRS. W. L. TABOR 
Faulkner Co., Ark. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ABOUT THE LANTERN. 


are so 


The winter days short, that a 
great many chores are done on the farm 
by the light of a lantern. It is no un- 


usual thing to see the lamps kept in ex- 
cellent condition, cheering and brighten- 
ing the rooms, while the lantern burner is 
so filled up with gummy accumulations 
from the oil, that it gives very little light, 


and the globe so dingy that that little 
can searcely find its way through. Get 
a good lantern to begin with. Many a 


cheap lantern is worthless, and even dan- 
gerous after using a few weeks. Have a 
place to hang it up while it is not in use, 
so no valuable time will be lost in looking 
for it. Wash the globe every morning 
when you care for the lamps, rinse in 
clear water, and polish with a dry cloth. 
Keep the oil receptacle well filled. Boil 
the burner in a strong suds made by dis- 
solving pearline in water, once a week 
and the tubes will remain open, enabling 
it to give a bright light. Keep the tin 
freme clean and shining. Your husband 
will be pleased with the result, and surely 
that will be ample reward for the small 
amount of labor required. E. J. C. 
Lyons Co., Kan. 


AN ECHO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When read- 
ing the letters of the Home Circle, I was 
much impressed by ‘“‘Neglectead Opportu- 
nities.’ Rosa Autumn, your experience 
is mine. I have always wanted to do 
semething for the relief of the suffering 
ones. How to do so, I know not. I do try 
to speak an encouraging word now anid 
then to the despondent: 


“The kindly words that rise within the 
eart, 

And thrill it with their sympathetic 
tone, 


But die. ere spoken, fail to play their part 
And claim merit that is not thelr own.” 


God knows our heart's desire, and 
“‘where there is a will there is a way.” 

We must help the poor. I read a ser- 
mon recently on the subject ‘“‘Bear Ye One 
Another’s Burden,” that was a good one. 





How many professed Christians are there 


now that help the poor to bear their bur- 
dens? 

My husband has been taking the RU- 
RAL WORLD for two years and I have 
been an interested reader of it and have 
often wished to write for the Home Circle. 
I enjoy the letters in it and also the 
Poultry Department. My husband is a 
farmer and likes the RURAL WORLD. 
Fayetteville, Ark. E. A. V. R. 





WHATEVER IS BEST. 


I know as my life grows older 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 
That under each rank wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of Right; 
That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed, 
But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is—is best. 
I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometimes punished, 
Though the hour be long delayed. 
I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart's unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer— 
But whatever is—is best. 
I know there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man, 
And I know when my soul speeds onward 
In its grand eternal quest, 
I shall say, as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is—is best. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


TO HEAL A CUT. 


is nothing better for a cut than 
Get a few cents’ worth, 
fine, put in a 
perforated top; 


There 
powdered rosin. 
pound it until it is quite 
oft box with 
then you can easily sift it on the cut. 
Put a soft cloth around the injured mem- 
with water occasionally. It 


cast spice 


ber and wet 


will prevent inflammation. 
POWER OF KIND WORDS. 
One Sunday night years ago a young 
man and his wife strayed out into a 


They were a lonely cou- 
ple in a great city. They were neither of 
them Christians—rather, both of them, 
carelessly, even blatantly, un-Christian 
With the services they were not specially 
sut after the 


church service. 


service, as they 


looking at the 


impressed. 
standing 


were about 


church, the pastor approached them and 
welcomed them in a way so genuinely 
cordial that the hard edge of _ their | 


strangeness was at once smoothed away 
and the young couple were sure some- 
body had real interest in them. “We'll 
go to that church again,’ they said to- 
gether after the warm welcome. They 
did. It was not long before husband and 
wife accepted Christ as their Savior andl 
Lord and united with that church. It 
was a great trophy that pastor began to 
win that night, not by his sermon, but by 
his welcome. Almost penniless and ob- 
scvre and quite disheartened that young 
man was on that night when so warmly 
welcomed. To-day he is a member of a 
firm which flings the meshes of its busi- 
ness far and wide, and he is now one of 
the best and most winning of Sunday- 
school workers and superintendents.—Rev. 
Wayland Hoyt. 


WAITING AT TABLE. 





To those of us hospitably inclined—and 
by that I mean the great mass of Ameri- 
can housewives able to afford but one ser- 
vant—there sometimes arises the neces- 
sity for serving a formal meal, and to do 
this successfully certain minute particu- 
lars must receive attention. 
First comes the table. See that the 
cloth is smoothly laid and napkins fold- 
ed simply. The tines of the forks should 
be turned up, the sharp edge of the knife 
blade toward the plate. Always place 
tumblers to the right and fill three-quar- 
ters full. 

The cup of coffee goes to the right of 
each person, the sugar and cream to the 


left. 
In offering any dish to a guest, go to 
the left, thus allowing the use of the 


right hand. If the maid does the helping, 
she then goes to the right side, and al- 
ways to the right of each person in re- 
moving plates. 

Everything relating to one course must 
be removed before the appearance of an- 
other. 

Food must first be removed, then soiled 
dishes, after these the crumbs. If 
cloth is used, brush gently 
tray with a fringed napkin, 
crumb knife is used. 

These all seem trifling things, but they 
are essential to a gracefully served meal, 
and a failure to observe them will spoil 
the most elaborately gotten up dinner.-- 
Elizabeth in Ex. 


no 
into a crumb 
otherwise the 


Mince Pies.- 
ter 
two or 


A good disposition in win- 
of cold roast beef is to make with it 
three mince pies. One cupful of 
chopped meat, quarter of it fat, two cup- 
fuls of apples, one teaspoonful of ground 
allspice, half tablespoonful ground cinna- 
mon, half. teaspoonful ground cloves, one 
cupful sugar, half a cupful of currants, 
small piece of citron, one cupful of cider 
or syrup off of any kind of sweet pickles. 
—Mrs. Kenton in Springfield Cook Book. 


QUICK CURING FOR MEATS 


With the 
Barrel. 


Away 
Meat 


A Way That Does 


House and 


Smoke 


A man who knows from many 
experience gives this method wo% curing 
and smoking all kinds of meat, such as 
ham, shoulders, bacon, dri21 beef, sau- 
sige, bologna, fish, etc. He wlaims it ‘s 
the simplest, quickest and mest perfect 
in its results. 

For 200 pounds of meat take % Ib. pure 
ground black pepper, 1 Ib. brown sugar, 
2% Ibs. salt, %4 Ib. pure pulverized salt- 
peter and mix together. First rub the 
meat well with salt and let it stand onc 
day in order to draw out all the blood. 
Lay the ham, shoulders and bacon on the 
skin side, then apply the above mixture 
by rubbing and pressing in with the 
hands. Do more pressing than rubbirg, 
and in the course of a week make two 
more applications three days apart. If im 
about two weeks it is not drying as it 
should, and seems a little slimy, arply a 
little around the bone, and where the 
meat is apt to get strong; then when dried 
in, hang in the garret and apply two coats 
of Krausers’ Liquid Extract of Smoke. 
We cure and smoke our meat thts way 
and hang it in a*light, airy garret, with- 
out any protection around it whatever. 
During the summer the heat has been iw 
degrees and over and yet our meat k2eps 
perfectly. We can therefore recommend 
the above recipe and would suggest that 
you use it if you want to have cured 
meat right away as it is not necessary to 
wait two or three months to cure and 
smoke meat. Of course the longer it hangs 


the more delicious the flavor is. It is far 
superior to any packing house product. 
Full information will be sent free, on ap- 
plication to E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, 
Pa. 


years’ 





“Mrs Winslow's Soothing 
medy for Chiliren Teething 





Mothers will 
Syrup” the Best 








THANKS IN EVERYTHING. 


Am I to thank God for everything? Am 
I to thank Him for bereavement, for pain, 
for poverty, for toil? Must I lift up my 
hands over my dead and say, “Father, i 
thank Thee that Thou hast taken away 
my friend?’ Is it pleasing to my Father 
that loss should be pleasant to me? Is it 
good that I should be told to give thanks 
for everything? Be still, my soul, thou 
hast misread the message? It is not ‘o 
give thanks for everything, but to give 
thanks in everything. It is not to praise 
God for the night, but to bless Him that 
the night is not deeper. I have read of 
the Son of Man that He gave thanks over 
the symbol of His broken body. Not for 
the pain, but for the mitigation of pain, 
did the Son of Man give thanks—not that 
His body was broken, but that it was 
broken for me. In thine hour of sorrow 
give thanks like Jesus.—George Matheson, 
D. D. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE. 





One cake of unsweetened cooking choco- 
late, which is one-half pound, cut into 
small pieces and mixed with two pounds 
of brown sugar, one cupful of milk, anda 
quarter of a cupful of butter. Let these 
come slowly to the boiling point, then stir 
constantly to prevent burning until done, 
which will be when a little, dipped into 
cold water, will harden. [Ysually it should 
boil about ten minutes. Then remove from 
the fire and beat briskly for five minutes. 
Pour it into shallow pans to cool, and be- 
fore the candy becomes hard cut into 
squares. 





Poultry Yard. 


THE SOUTHWEST MO. POULTRY AS- 
SOCIATION 

Holds its first annual exhibition in Ne- 

vada, Jan. 8 to 13, inclusive. 


ILLINOIS STATE POULTRY SHOW 
wili be held at Quincy, Ill., January 8-13, 
1900. EDWARD CRAIG, Sec., 

Edwards Co, Albion, [lL 








ST. LOUIS POULTRY SHOW. 


SIXTH ANNU AL I EXHIBITION 
THE 8ST. LOUIS FANCIERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, beginning Jan. 1 and closing 6th, 
was in many respects the most successful 
as well as the most creditable yet held by 
the association. Great praise is due the 
officers for the enterprise and untiring 
energy in leaving nothing undone that 
would add to the comfort and commerce 


OF 


of the exhibitors. The placing of the 
coops, the abundant room in the aisles, 
the fine music and other attractions 


brought forth liberal commendation from 
all in attendance. While the greater pa-t 
of the birds belonged in Missouri, yet 
there were exhibits from New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Nebraska—1,89¢ 
entries were made, the Plymouth Rocks 
being the most numerous, there being 165 
entries. We give below a large part of the 
awards: 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Cock—First, Geo. E. Uthoff, St. Louis, 
score 924%; second, Geo. E. Uthoff, score 
91%; third, Mrs. Eug. Hollard, Highland, 
Ill., score 89%. 
Cockerel—First, Geo. E. Uthoff, St. 
Louis, score 92%; second, J. D. Clarkson, 
Ballwin, Mo., score 91%; third, J. R. Biggs, 
Lebanon, Mo., score 91%. 
Hen—First, Geo. E. Uthoff, St. Louis, 
score 93; second, Otto Schumacher, &t. 4 
Louis, score 92; third, Rob. Kreis, Jen 
nings, Mo., score 91%. 
Pullet—First, J. D. Clarkson, Ballwin, 
Mo., score 924%; second, R. G. Jordan, Jr., 
St. Louis, score 92%; third, Miss Jennie 
Ferry, Elsberry, Mo., score 91%. 

Pen—First, Valley Park poultry —_ 
Valley Park, Mo., score 181; second, J. 
W. Padberg, St. Louis, Mo., score 180 1- i; 
third, Alb. Gutgesell, St. Louis, Mo., score 
178. 

8. C. BROWN LEGHORN 

Cock—First, Edw. Gay Mortin, St. 
Louis, score 94%; second, Edw. Gay Mar 
tin, score 91%; third, Edw. Gay Martia, 
score 94%. 





Cockerel—First, Edw. Gay Martin, St. 
Louis, score 94%; second, Mrs. J. C. Rat- 
liff, St. Louis, score 94; third, J. D. Clark- 
son, Ballwin, score 98%. 

Hen—First, Mrs. B. G. Mackey, Clarks- 
ville, Mo., score 93; second, Jas. D. Clark- 
son, Ballwin, Mo., score 938; third, Edw. 








Gay Martin, St. Louis, score 924 

Pullet—First, Edw. Gay Martin, St 
Louis, score 94% second, Edw. Gay Mar- 
tin, score 94; third, Jas. D. Clarkson, Batl- 
win, Mo., score 9314 

Pen—First, kdw. “Gay Martin, St. Louis, 
score 187; second, Geo. E. Uthoff, St. 
Louis, score 185%; third, Mrs. J. C. Rat- 
liff, St. Louis, score 184%. 


BLACK LANGSHANS. 
Cock—First, John Hettich, 
Green, Mo., score 9%; second, 
Helms, Belleville, Ill., score 91%. 
Cockerel—First, John Hettich, Bowling 
Green, Mo., score 9%; second, Geo. H 
Helms, Belleville, Ill., score 94%; third, L.. 
EK. Meyer, Bowling Green, Mo., score 94. 
Hen—First, John Hettich, Bowling 
Green, Mo., score 9%; second, Geo. H. 
Helms, Belleville, Ill., score 94%; third, I 
E. Meyer, Bowling Green, Mo., score 94%». 
Pullet—First, lL. E. Meyer, Bowling 
yreen, Mo., score %%; second, John Het- 
tich, Bowling Green, Mo., score 94%; third, 
W. C. Bell, Fayette, Mo., score 94% 
Pen—First, John Hettich, Bowling 
yreen, Mo., score 188%; second, W. Cc 
Bell, Fayette, Mo., score 187%. 
PARTRIDGE COCHINS. 
Cock—First, O. W. Powell, Fulton, 
score 94; second. O. W. Powell, 
Cockerel—First, O. W. Powell, Fulton, 
Mo., score 94%; second, O. W. Powell, 
score 94; third, O. W. Powell, score 94. 
Hen—First, O. W. Powell, Fulton, Mo.. 
score 93%; second, O. W. Powell, score vl, 
third, O. W. Powell, score 90. 
Pullet—First, O. W. Powell, Fulton, Mo., 
score 94; second, O. W. Powell, score 9114; 
third, O. W. Powell, score 91. 
Pen—First, O. W. Powell, 


score 179%. 
BUFF COCHINS. 

Cock—First, W. A. Kappey, St. Louis, 
Score 92; second, Mrs. P. A. Westervelt, 
St. Louis, score 91144; third, Louis Cullman, 
St. Louis, score 88%. 

Cockerel—First, Normandy Poultry 
Company, Normandy, Mo., score 90%. 

Hen—First, John J. Lichter, St. Louis, 
score 9%; second, Louis Cullman, &r 
Louis, score 92%; third, Louis Cullman, 
St. Louis, score 92. 

Pullet—First, John J. Lichter, St. Louia, 
score %%; second, Louis Cullman, S8t. 
Louis, score %; third, John J. Lichter, St 
Louis, score 95. 

Pen—First, Louis Cullman, St. 
score 184%. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Cock—First, Mrs. Wm. Rogers, Sledd, 
Mo., score %; second, Miss Jennie Fe: -, 
Elsberry, Mo., score %; third, Mrs. B. G. 
Mackey, Clarksville, Mo., score 94%. 

Cockerel—First, Mrs. Wm. Rogers, 
Sledd, Mo., score 94%; second, Mrs. Wm 
Rogers, score 944; third, Mrs. Wm. Rog- 
ers, score 4. 

Hen—First, 


Bowling 
Geo. H. 


Mo., 
score 91. 


Fulton, Mo., 


Louis, 


Miss Jennie Ferry, Elsberry, 





Mo., score 9414; second, Miss Jennie Fer- 
ry, score S414; third, Miss Jennie Ferry, 
score 93. 


Pullet—First, Mrs. Wm. Rogers, Sledd, 


Mo., score %; second, Miss Jennie Ferry, 
Elsberry, Mo., score 93%; third, Miss Jen- 
nie Ferry, score 93 


ROSE COMB BROW N LEGHORNS 
Cockerel—First, Pope & Pope, Louis- 


ville, Ky., score 87%. 
Hen—First, Pope & Pope, Louisville, 
Ky., seore 884; second, Pope & Pope, 


seore 85%. 
Pullet—First, Pope & Pope, Louisville, 
Ky., score 8914; second, J. R. Dayball, St. 
Louis, score 88%; third, Pope & Pope, 
Louisville, Ky., score 87%. 
Pen—First, E. O. Hunter, St. Louis, 











#cere 183. 


PAIR PEKIN DUCKS, 
First, Manchester poultry yards, Man- 
chester, Mo.; second, Manchester poultry 
yards; third, Geo. Uthoff, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pair Rouen ducks—First, Normandy 
Poultry Company, Normandy, Mo. 
Breeding pen Indian runner ducks— 
First, John A. Ling, Haywood, Neb. 
Pair Toulouse geese—First, Mrs. E. Ho!- 
land, St. Louis. 
Pair Embden geese—First, Normandy 
Poultry Company, Normandy, Mo. 
SILVER WYANDOTTE. 
Cock—First, P. H. Gossard, Missouri 
Valley, Ia., score 92%; second, Henry 
Steinmesch, St. Louis, score 91%; third, 
Henry Steinmesch, score 91%. 
Cockerel—First, Henry See Bt. 


Louis, score 92%; second, P. H. sard, 
Missouri Valley, Ia., score 91%; third, 
John A. Shaw, McKittrick, Mo., score 


Hen—First, Henry Steinmesch, 8t. 
Louis, score %; second, P. H. Gossard, 
Missouri Valley, Ia., score 92%; third, 
Henry Steinmesch, score 91%. 

Pullet—First, Henry Steinmesch, St. 
Louis, score 94%; second, P. H. Gossard, 
Missouri Valley, la., score 94%; third, 
Henry Steinmesch, score 93%. 

Pen—First, Henry Steinmesch, St. Louis, 
score 184%; second, Robert Kreis, Jen- 
nings, Mo., score 183%; third, Henry Ste'n- 
mesch, St. Louis, score 183. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE. 

Cock—First, B. A. Shelby, 
yroves, Mo., score 94; second, E. 
guson, Clayton, Mo., score 89. 
Cockerel—First, M. B. Lane, Sullivan, 
Mo., score 94%; second, J. E. Creswick, 
Upper Alton, Ill., score 94%; third, M. B 
Lane, score 4. 

Hen—First, B. A. Shelby, Webster 
Groves, Mo., score %%; second, M. B. 
Lane, Sullivan, Mo., score 94%; third, Li. 
A. Shelby, score 94%. 
Pullet—First, B. A. Shelby, 
troves, Mo., score 944; 
wick, Upper Alton, IIL, 
B. A. Shelby, score 94%. 
Pen—First, B. A. 
Groves, Mo., score 188%; 
H. Hallock, St. Louis, 
B. A. Shelby, score 183% 

GOLDEN WYANDOTTES. 
Cock—First, E. G. Martin, St. Louis, 
score 91; second, 8S. P. Van Nort, St. Louis, 
score 90. 

Cockerel—First, William 
Nashville, ll, score 92%; 
Van Nort, St. Louis, score 
Hen—First, E. O. Hunter, St. Louis, 
score 90; second, S. r. Van Nort, St. Louis, 
seore 8%; third, E. O. Hunter, score 88, 
Pullet—First, E. Gay Martin, St. Louis, 
score 92; second, William Plumhoff, Nash- 
ville, Ill., score 91%; third, William Plum- 
hoff, score 91%. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
Cock—First, A. G. Souther, Ferguson, 
Mo., score 87s. 

Cockerel—First, G. E. Reed, Lebanon, 
Mo., score %4; second, G. E. Reed, score 
4; third, Cottage Grove Poultry Yards, 
O'Fallon, Ill., score 98. 

Hen—First, G. E. Reed, Lebanon, Mo., 
score 93; second, Cottage Grove Pouliry 
Yards, O'Failon, IIL, seore 92; third, 
Schotten & Faust, St. Louis, score 90. 

Pullet—First, G. E. Reed, Lebanon, Mo. 
score 94; second, Schotten & Faust, St. 
Louis, score 9344; third, G. E. Reed, score 


Webster 
W. Fer- 


Webster 
second, J. E. Cres- 
score 9444; third, 


Shelby, Webster 
second, Ross C. 
score 18644; third, 


Plumhoff, 
second, 8. P. 





Pen—First, A. G. Souther, Ferguson, 
Mo., score 184%; second, P. J. Mueller, 
Bobring, Mo., score 179%. 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
Cock—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirkwood, 
Mo., score 894%; second, George Uthoff, St 
Louis, score 85%. 

Cockerel—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., score 92%; second, B. E. John- 
son, score 91; third, B. E. Johnson, score 
91. 
Hen—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirkwood, 
Mo., score 92; Mrs. W. Rogers, Sledd, Mo., 
score 9144; third, B. E. Johnson, score 9. 
Pullet—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirkwood, 
Mo., score 93; second, B. E. Johnson, score 
92%; third, B. E. Johnson, score 92. 


Pen—First, B. E. Johnson, Kirkwood, 
Mo., score 186; Second, B. E. Johnson, 
score 1855; third, R. G. ‘Jordan, Ferguson, 


Mo., score 181 
BLACK COCHINS 
Cock—First, Normandy Poultry 
pany, Normandy, Mo., score 90. 
Cockerel—First, Normandy Poultry 
Company, Normandy, Mo., score 90. 
Cockere|l—First, Normandy Poultry 
Company, Normandy, Mo., score 91. 
Hen—First, Normandy Poultry 
pany, Normandy, Mo., score 94%. 
WHITE COCHINS. 
Cockerels—First, Normandy 
Company, Normandy, Mo., 
Hen—First, Normandy Poultry Com- 
pany, Normandy, Mo., score 93%; second, 
Normandy Poultry Company, score $3. 
Pullet—First, Normandy Poultry Com- 
pany, Normandy, Mo., score 90; second, 
Normandy Poultry Company, score 88%. 
BUFF LEGHORNS. 
Cock—First, George Uthoff, St. 
score 89%, 
Cockerel—First, 
Louis, score 92; 


Com- 


Com- 


Poultry 
score 8744. 


Louts, 


George Uthoff, S8&:+. 
second, George Uthoff, 
score 8944; third, George Uthoff, score 99. 

Hen—First, George Uthoff, St. Louis. 
score 98; second, George Uthoff, score ¥2; 
third, George Uthoff, score #4. 

Pullet—First, George Uthof.--. 
score 4; second, George Uthoff. 
98%; third, George Uthoff, score %. 

Pen—First, George Uthoff, St. 
score 181%. 

WHITE FACE BLACK SPANISH. 

Cock—First, Rethemeyer & Miller, St 
Louis, score 92%. 

Cockerel—First, J. H. Ahrens, St. 
score 94; second, J. H. Ahrens, 


Louis, 
score 


Louts, 


Louls, 
score M1; 


third, J. H. Ahrens, score 4. 

Pen—First, J. H. Ahrens, St. Louis, score 
18644. 

BLACK JAVAS. 

Cockerel—First, Herbert Hodgson, Al- 
bion, Ill, seore 91%; second, Herbert 
Hodgson, score 91%. 

Hen—First, Herbert Hodgson, Albion, 


Ill., score 98%. 

Pullet -First, 
Tll., score 9314; 
score, 93; 


CHUFA 


Herbert Hodgson, Albion, 
second, Herbert Hodgson, 
third, Herbert Hodgson, score 93 


S$ AND SOY BEANS FOR POUL- 
TRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: TI noticed an 
article in a recent copy of the RURAT, 
WORLY about chufas as hog food. I 
come forward now with my estimate of 
them, gained from experience, for winter 
food for poultry. 

My first field 
curiosity to my 


of chufas was a great 
neighbors and to passers 


by (they were planted near the road). An 
old soldier, spying them one day, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Well, if you haven’t got some 


ground almonds! We used to get them to 
eat down in Missouri, in war times.” 

My planting yielded well. When har- 
vest time came, it was quite a study io 
know how best to gather the crop. Find- 
ing that they pulled easily, I pulled them 
all and inverted the sods to dry out a 
little, thinking to shake them off before 
storing. Some of the sods were placed in 
the hen-house to try their adaptability for 
poultry feed. The result decided my course. 
The whole crop was placed at the hens’ 
disposal in a scratching apartment, and 
all winter they busied themselves upon 
the pile, scratching, which was their nat 
ural exercise, thus extracting the tubers, 
for which they had a great liking, besides 
grit, insects, ete., all contributing to their 
contentment, well being and productive- 
ness. Eggs were plentiful through the se- 
verest weather, with chufas as their prin- 
cipal diet. The tubers took the place of 
mixed grains, which hens require to make 
eggs in winter. On small farms, where 
a variety of grains cannot be raised, chu- 
fas afford a valuable and labor-saving 
substitute. 

I have for a number of years been cul- 
tivating one variety of the soy bean, put- 
ting it to the various uses for which it is 
recommended and finding it a worthy 
character in all. Cut when the 
are setting, and cured like hay, it makes 
an acceptable variety for horses. Horses 
like, also, to graze upon the growing crop. 
I find it a desirable plant for the use of 
peultry. My flock appropriated the green 
leaves of nearly my whole field one sum- 
mer, which suggested the idea of devot- 
ing a patch to their service. The ripe 
beans they eat as they do corn, and with 
corn make a balanced ration. The beans 
need to be threshed, for the pod opens too 
hard for the fowls to shell. 

Oceana Co., Mich. M. A. HOYT. 


GEO. E. UTHOFF, 4980 Kemper Park, 
St. Louis, Mo., was very successful last 


week at the poultry show, winning first 
and second on Plymouth Rock cock, first 
on cockerel and first on hen. Also second 
on pen of Brown Leghorns, everything on 
Buff Leghorns and second on Buff P. Ban- 
tems. Notice his new advertisement in 
this issue and write him for prices. 











R.G G. JORDAN, J JR., 6848 Florissant Ave. 





Can’t last ‘long. Wiite 


size, nicely marked and P tans built. 


PRICES LOW. 
at once to 


a: MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR SALE! 


. E. MOSHER & SON, SALISBURY, Mo. 





GEO. E. UTHOFF, 4980 


Awards at St. Louis Show, 1900. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


ist and 2d on cock; 1st on hen; ist on cockerel on Browh Leghorns; 2d on 
pen on Buff Leghorns; all the premiums on Buff P. Bantams; 2d on cocks. 


Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo, 
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LARGE PROFITS FROM POULTRY. 


Feeding for Eggs in Cold Weather When 
Prices Are High. 








The poultry keeper who would get a 
large profit from his flock must learn to 
overcome natural conditions. He must not 
only learn how, by using incubators, to 
get broilers for the early market, but, 
what is equally important, he must learn 
how to feed so as to get eggs when eggs 
are scarce and fetch high prices. 

The secret of making pullets lay early 
and making old hens steady egg producers 
all through cold weather is to feed them 
once a day a small quantity of Sheridan's 
Condition Powder, as directed. It costs 
about one cent in ten days per hen and 
the return in eggs when eggs are selling 
at forty to fifty cents a dozen, makes it 
one of the best paying investments in the 
world. 

A lady said recently: “My fifty hens, 
half pullets, half year-old hens, are now, 
Dec. 26th, laying two dozen eggs and up- 
ward every day.”’ The secret of her suc- 
cess was that she had used more or less 
Sheridan's Condition Powder every month 
in the year, so her flock was in condition 
to lay when eggs brought most money. 
For over 30 years Sheridan's Condition 
Powder has produced results like this and 
the most successful poultry keepers are 
among its endorsers. Full information can 
be obtained from I. 8. Johnson & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


J. D. CLARKSON, Ballwin, Mo., won 
first on Plymouth Rock pullet over 20 en- 
tries in that class. He also won second on 
cockerel with 42 entries. Mr. Clarkson 
bred about 500 birds last year, and nus 
had 20 years’ experience. 


e rn Sow ist an all in eens 
yuri i se atat AGT |MAE 
ie qn you 
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a. LEE ©0., Omaha, Neb. 
FAN MILLS Y 
Make Graham Flour or 
Corn Mee! for the Table. 
BONE MILLS |» 
Grind Green Bones (the 
rest rane) for ohieseae, 
Both are Money Savers. 
Get our © Patelogn 
Prices. Large li 
Hand ya ie Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo 
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POULTRY. 
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BABRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS FOR SALE 
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All Druggists Sell It. 


Ask for ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM and be sure 
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THE DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Complying 
with the request of W. N. Bushley, I will 
give some of the characteristics of the 
Duroe-Jersey hogs as I have found them 
after a number of years in handling the 
breed. I shall not speak disparagingly of 
any other breed, neither have I the cheek 
to say they are the best breed on earth, 
but I do think them one of the best breeds 
for the practical business farmer. Where- 
ever you find a red hog you will find him 
ready for his dinner, regardless of climat- 
ic influences. 

As bred to-day, the Duroc-Jerseys are 
heavy-bodied, thick fleshed, vigorous, 
strong constitution and better able to re- 
sist the ravages of disease than some of 
the more strongly inbred breeds of hogs 
of the day. The sows are very prolific, 
producing large, even litters. The sows are 
very civil and easy to handle when their 
pigs are quite young, good sucklers. The 
hogs fatten readily at any age and at 
tain immense size if allowed to attain suf- 
ficient age. As to their feeding qualitivs 
compared with those of other breeds, we 
point with some degree of pride to feed- 
ing tests made by some of the experi- 
mental stations in which the Duroc-Jer- 
seys were included and the enviable rec- 
ord made. They are good rustlers when 
given sufficient range, and I find by a 
test with two August, '99, litters, that 
they do exceedingly well in close confine- 
ment. 

Owing to their strong, vigorous consti- 
tutions, we regard the males as the best 
for crossing with. The demand for them 
for this purpose proves that this is a fact 
and not a theory. 8. G. RICHARDS. 

Sturgeon, Mo. 








CREETINGS FROM “SUNNYSIDE 


STOCK FARM.” 


Harris & McMahan, the old established 
and very reliable breeders of Berkshire 
hcgs, located at Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo., 
write us under date of Dec. 31, 1899: 

“It seems only a few short weeks since 
we began to date our letters ‘189,’ and we 
have had the pleasure of writing it many 
times, though the light of the last day 
has faded and we will write it no more 
forever. To-morrow we will begin a new 
year, hoping when we have torn the last 
leaf from the calendar we can say it has 
been as prosperous for the live stock 
breeders as the one just past. 

We wish to report the Berkshires at 
Sunnyside in fine health and dotng nicely 
despite the cold weather. Stumpy Girl 
XLI., one of the Omaha winners, far- 
rowed to-day ten pigs and saved eight of 
them, and the mercury close to zero. We 
have been kept pretty busy this winter 
tending to the pigs and answering letters 
from RURAL WORLD readers. There is 
hardly a state that we have not received 
inquiries from, and we have shipped pigs 
to most of them. We are going to make a 
special offer on all ages for the next 30 
days to make room for those coming on. 
We have over 200 head to pick from aud 
we never had a better lot in our lives. We 
would like for all who can to make us & 
visit and inspect our herd; we think we 
can suit them in any size, age or breeding. 
We live only one-half mile from Lamine, 
and get our mail every day. We are glad 
to meet all visitors at the train. To those 
who cannot come we promise to treat 
them just as though they were here, We 
guarantee to send the. worth of the 
money. Wishing you and the RURAL 
WORLD a happy and prosperous New 
Year, we remain, yours truly, 

HARRIS & McMAHAN. 





ROOTS AS FOOD FOR SWINE. 





The value of roots as a food for swine 
is not recognized as it ought to be in this 
country. They are seldom grown special- 
ly for this purpose. There is probably no 
crop from which more food can be ob- 
tained for swine per acre, says the 
“Farmer."’ Brood sows can be largely 
kept upon field roots from fall till spring. 
They are most excellent for the health of 
the sows and of the young which they 
may be carrying. Those who have once 
used them largely will not like to be 
without them during any winter. The la- 
bor involved in feeding them is not great, 
as the sows can eat them without chop- 
ping them up if it is more convenient to 
feed them thus. They are excellent also 
for pigs in the late summer and autumn 
when they may be fed directly from the 
field where they grow. The labor of stor- 
ing is considerable, but not very great 
after the place of storage has been se- 
cured, The labor of growing is also con- 
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siderable, but it should be remembered 
that ‘the yield is also jJarge. An acre of 
ordinary sugar beets should yield not less 
than 400 to 600 bushels, and subsequent 
crops will yield better. There is a large 
amount of food in 500 bushels of mangels 
or other roots, and where such a crop is 
properly grown the yield from. crops 
grown subsequent to growing the roots 
will largely compensate for the labor of 
growing them. 

The effect upon the health of the ani- 
mals is most beneficient. It has been 
claimed that swine fed largely on sugar 








PEANUTS FOR HOGS. 


The Arkansas Experiment Station has 
been conducting some experiments in pig 
feeding, and among the different lots one 
was fed on peanuts, other lots being fed 
on soy beans, ear corn and chufas. Ex- 
case of the lot fed on soy 
beans, the supply having been consumed 


cept in. the 
at the.end of thirty-two days, the ex, 


ment was continued for forty-six ys. 
One-third of an acre of peanuts was a 
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beets will be exempt from hog cholera. 
This is probably not true. But the extent 
to which they render its ravages less 
fatal must be considerable or the idea 
just expressed could not have had an ex- 
istence. Of course swine should not be 
entirely kept on field roots, but they may 
be made to provide a very large part of 
their diet except when the weather is 
very cold. 





SACRIFICING SUBSTANCE TO 


one in the middle West can settle the 
bacon hog question for himself by asking 
himself how many hogs he would grow if 
it were understood that no corn was to be 
fed them. If he can say that he would 
still grow hogs in considerable numbers, 
commercially, then he can perhaps afford 
to try it now, but if he admits, as most 
farmers must, that he grows hogs chiefly 
for the reason that it is a profitable way 
to market the corn crop, then he is not in 
a position to become, a bacon hog grower, 
for in Canada, where the bacon hog is fed 
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good results. Write to 


tainly 
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plenty of “pea soup’’ to go with it, how 
would the corn belt farmer who has no 
pea soup succeed? 





HOGS IN THE ORCHARD. 


After fruit trees get up some size, large 
enough to have profitable crops it is a 
good plan to pasture with hogs. In al- 
lowing the hogs to run in the orchard 
during the summer and early fall, not 
only are large quantities of fallen fruit 
that in a majority of cases would other- 
wise be converted to a good use de- 
stroyed, but at the same time large num- 
bers of insect pests and worms are de- 
stroyed with them. 

Hogs do not discriminate in their eating, 
and in this way the wormy fruit is eaten 
the same as the good, and a good use 
made of all. If desired to use the best 
of the fallen fruit the hogs may be turned 
out at night and in the morning what 
fruit is desired picked up and then the 
hogs be turned in again and eat up 
what is left. None should be left to rot 
upon the ground, as this only increases 
the number of pests that injure the trees 
and fruit. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 





THE WOODBURY HILL FARM SALE. 
—This important sale will be held at the 
farm near Danville, Ill, in comfortabl. 
quarters on Tuesday, Jan. 30th. An offei- 
ing of unusual merit will be cataloged and 
sold to the highest bidder strictly upon 
merit and every animal will be guaran- 
teed just as represented. Watch for full 
details which will soon appear. 

L. A. SPIES BREEDING COMPANY, 
St. Jacobs, Ill., have a nice line of Poiana- 
Chinas to offer our readers, and are now 
offering special bargains in some choice 
yearling boars sired by the noted old 
Chief Tecumseh 2d and out of a sow by 
King Tecumseh. These richly bred boars 
can be secured if ordered at once at $25 
each, Write at once and mention the RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

THE OKLAHOMA SWINE BREED- 
FRS’ ASSOCIATION met at Oklahoma 
City Dec. 28 and discussed matters of in- 
terest to breeders. The following officers 


were elected: President, O. L. Jewett, 
Clarkson; vice president, W. E. Graham, 
Oklahoma City; secretary, G. G. Bader, 


Britton. A. J. Henthorn of Oklahoma 
City was chosen as delegate to the Na- 
tional Swine Breeders’ Convention. The 
ecnvention will meet next December at 
Stillwater. é 
BURGESS BROS., Bement, Lll., will 
hold their second public sale of Poland- 
China hogs on Wednesday, Jan. 31, the 
day following the Woodbury sale. Their 
offering will contain a nice lot of royally 
bred sows of individual merit, bred ard 
safe in pig to T. C.'s U. 8., their prize- 
winning herd boar. Burgess Bros. are 
strictly reliable, and what they offer the 
public will be tiptop and backed up by the 
guarantee of a reliable firm. Full partic- 
ulars soon. 

ROBT. WHITELY, JR., the hustling 
and very reliable breeder of Poland-Chi- 
nas at Carlinville, Ill., writes us that their 
farmers’ institute was a grand success. 
He adds: “I have recently bought out 
Mr. Gardy and am now in the agricultural 
} t busi I am still going to 
stay in the hog business and have bred 
twelve good sows to a grandson of Chief 
Tecumseh 24 and a son of Perfect I Know, 
and am expecting something choice next 
year. I have about 36 fall pigs, among 
which are some tops." 

Ss. F. BROWN, Ashmore, Coles Co., Il., 
places an advertisement of Chester White 
hogs in this issue of the RURAL WORLD. 
As evidence that Mr. Brown's .stock is the 
kind that is in demand, everything raised 
this season was sold to customers at good 
prices before they were old enough to 
breed. Mr. Brown writes us: ‘‘My herd is 
doing well. I think I have as good a herd 
or brood sows as I ever saw. They ought 
to be good, as they were selected in per- 
sor, from two of the best herds in this 
part of the country. My stock is shipped 
on approval, guaranteed as represented.” 
Write to Mr. Brown, describing what you 
want, and mention the RURAL WORLD. 
L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIL, sells the 
best lot of Poland-Chinas he has ever of- 
fered at his annual sale January 16. Fifty 
head will be offered sired by such noted 
boars as Chief Tecumseh 2d, Tecumse 
Chip 1021, Chief Perfection 2d, Black Chief. 
Moorish Lad, King Tecumseh, Welch 
Black U. 8., Look Him Over and Robert 
Price. Our representative has inspected) 
the entire offering and pronounces it de- 
cidedly the best lot of Poland-Chinas Mr. 
Jones has ever offered at either public or 
private sale. Like all of Mr. Jones’ for- 
mer sales, this one will be conductei 
without a by-bid, or even the semblance 
of anything of the kind. If you have not 
already received a catalog send for one. 

J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill, breeder of 
Duroc-Jersey hogs and fine poultry, has 
been quite successful during the past 
year. He has enjoyed a good trade, but 
still has some good stock yet to offer. Mr. 
Haynes writes us as follows: “I will give 
you a few items in regard to my herd, an‘ 
what I still have to offer. First and most 
important thing is I have had no disease 
in my herd. The weather has been mild 
and favorable to good growth of fall crop 
of pigs, which is desirable. 1 have sold 
on order about all the spring pigs I have 
to spare. Shipped two boars Dec. 21, one 
to R. M. Kirkwood, Lawrenceville, II1., 
and one to OscarCole, Aurora, lll., besides 
three gilts, when safely bred, Mr. Kirk- 
wood taking one, J. W. Mullins of Neal, 
Ky., one, and Geo. L. Snider of Fruitland, 
Mo., one. In summer and fall pigs I have 
some good ones that will please any breed- 
er wanting choice Duroc-Jersey blood. 
Most of my pigs are sired by Red Cloud 
3023, who is a sure breeder of heavy pro- 
portion. A few pigs by Aleck Trieity 4699, 
and a fine young boar, Col. Snider 609, 
recently purchased. Another fine young 
bear of great promise, of my own breed- 
irg, is Certain I Am 60%. 
very fine two-year-old cocks of the three 
breeds of poultry handled, namely, Buff 
P. Rock, Golden Wyandotte and 8. 8. 
Hamburgs, also some cockerels that will 
please and at surprisingly low prices.” 
Mr. Haynes handles good stock and poul- 
try, and RURAL WORLD readers will 
find him strictly reliable. 

EDW. BURROUGHS’ sale of Poland 
Chinas at his farm near El Paso, Iil., 
should be kept well in mind. The follow- 
ing clipped from the catalog gives a con 
densed summary of the blood lines repre 
sented in the offering: 

“In presenting you with this, my catalog 
of the Great I Am No, 2 brood sow sale, 
I feel the contents of these pages repre- 
sent an offering of individuals that will 
stand the test of your kind inspection, 
and for the condition of which I have no 
apology to offer. By carefully reading 


im 








mitted to feed corn partially, even with 


and studying the following pages you will 
see that the blood lines of this offering 


I have some, 


are unsurpassed, as the offering is the 
get of such boars as Tecumseh Chief 
Black U. 8., Ideal Sunshine, Chief Perfec- 
tion 24, Look Out, Latest Style, Look Me 
Over, Ideal Chief, 24 Hidestretcher, Black 
Chief's Rival, Hadley’s Model, Perfect | 
Know and other good sires. | shall do my 
best to make you welcome and earnestly 
request your presence. Accommodations 
free, and parties from a distance wil: 
make their headquarters at Hotel Clif- 
ton.”" 

We give place to the following testimo- 
nial, signed by F. B. Stitt, cashier First 
National Bank, and other business men 
of El Paso, Ll.: 


“In connection with Mr. Edw. Bur- 
roughs’ coming sale of Poland-China 
swine, the undersigned can say of Mr. 
Burroughs personally, from our experi- 


ence with him in business dealings, we 
have always found him honest, manly and 
careful and a pleasant gentleman to meet, 
both in business and socially, and all par 
ties taking part in his sale offering will, 


we believe, find everything as represented 
by him." 
(Signed) FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


F. B. Stitt, Cashier. 


The Shepherd. 


THE SHEEP INDUS 











STRY. 


(Address by Norman J. Colman, President 
Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Before the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 


ciation, Dec. 8, 1899, at Sedalia.) 

Gentlemen—I am somewhat discouraged 
but rot disheartened at the small attend- 
ance. In my time, however, I have aided 
in organizing a number of associations in 
this state with a much smaller audience 


than we have here, and these organiza- 
tions have grown and become a power in 
the State. Our State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, which I helped to organize more than 
40 years ago, had but five or six present at 
the time of its organization, and for sev- 
eral years its meetings were not largeiy 


attended, but it has now become one of 
the most efficient organizations of the 
kind in the United States. I can say this 
without making any exceptions. 

Mention has been made of the fact 


that that organization has failed to mect 
with the other organizations of the State, 
and one reason perhaps for that is that it 
requires all the time which the members 
can possibly spare for the discussion of 
questions intimately relating to horti- 
culture. And if it had held its meeting in 
this city at this time, its members (I 


know from my attendance at the meet- 
ings) would have had no time to partici- 
pate in the discussion of these other 
questions. 

The State Dairy Association, when it 
was organized in this State had but 


about half a dozen members and that has 
now grown to become a great organiza- 
tion. Last week we held our annual 
meeting at Holden and I have never at- 
tended any convention where greater in- 
terest was manifested. There was a 
larger attendance at that dairy meeting 
than we have had at any of the meetings 
of these combined associations. There 
were so many subjects in which dairymen 
were interested, the care of milk, feeding 
and caring for the cows, the ripening of 
cream, churning, and other subjects, that 
if that meeting had heen held in this city, 
the members could not have taken part 
in these discussions. There is a very in- 
telligent class of dairymen in this State 
and that industry is coming to the front. 
I might go on with every organization 
that has been started in this State and 
say to you that you have here a larger at- 
tendance than we have had at our first 
annual meetings, 
The sheep industry is one of the great 
industries of the nation, and our Stato 
is admirably adapted to the production of 
sheep. As long ago as 1855 I was upon 
the ground where this very town is now 
lccated. There was no Sedalia then. I 
visited one of my subscribers, Richard 
Gentry, who had a farm some six or 
seven miles from our present location—T 
presume it is the farm upon which N. H. 
Gentry is now located—and I found there 
a flock of 3,000 sheep. I wrote up an ac- 
count at that time for the “Valley Farm- 
er,”’ now the RURAL WORLD, telling of 
the number of the flock, giving Mr. Gen- 
try’s views in regard to the sheep indus- 
try, the manage:aent and care of the 
flock and the success that he had achiev- 
ed, and published it and it was copied in 
a number of papers and Mr. Gentry told 
me he was flooded with letters in regard 
to the sheep industry, the prospect of lo- 
cating in this State and carrying on this 
industry. His farm of 3,000 acres was the 
cieanest farm I ever traveled over, scarce- 
ly a weed to be found anywhere. Every- 
where in the State sheep can be raised 
with great profit. I have never met a 
man who has kept a flock of 50, 100, 200 or 
300 sheep in the State of Missouri that 
has not informed me that in comparison 
with the production of any other kind of 
live stock, the profits were more than 
double; and why it is our sheep men have 
not organized a sheep breeders’ associu- 
tion long before this, is more than I can 
tell. They have such organizations in 
other states, even the smaller states of 
New England, yet in this great empire 
State of Missouri there is no sheep breed- 
ers’ organization, and when a few of us 
meet to organize one, the people do not 
feel enough interest to attend the meet- 
ing and take part in the discussions, and 
consider the feeding, care and manage- 
ment and diseases of sheep, and the best 
breeds either for mutton or for wool «r 
for mutton and wool combined. We have 
assembled here for the purpose of trying 
to organize this thing, and put it upon a 
better foundation, and to bring from our 
farms throughout the State the sheep 
breeders, so as to promote that important 
industry. There is no industry relating 
to agriculture that should not be pro- 
moted in this State. Our State is so ad- 
mirably adapted for the production of all 
kinds of live stock as well as all kinds 
of products, that we should have the in- 
terest of the State at heart, the interest 
of our brother farmers at heart, and 
should take a hand in promoting this in- 
dustry; and I think there is no other in- 
dustry which so needs organizing as this. 
We have legislation of vital interest to 
secure in order to promote it. The chief, 
and almost the only draw-back to the il- 
limitable production of wool and mutton 
in this State is that we have more dogs 
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in the State than we have sheep, and 
dogs do not produce any wool or mutton 
either. We cannot shear them. I suppose 
you recollect the story of a man who 
was @<:<:mined to shear a wolf, and he 
sheared’ him (no I believe it was a pig) 
and there was a great cry, but very little 
wool. (Laughter.) You get very little 
wool off of the dogs. We do need a law 
in this State to control in some way or 
other the production, the 
dogs, and promote the increase of sheep, a 
flock of which should be found upon every 
farm. 

My father was a farmer and kept sheep. 
I had to shear 2 or 30 head of Merino 
sheep a day in sheep shearing time, by 
the time I was 18 or 19, and could do it al- 
most as well as anybody. I think that the 
farmer needs healthful, fresh meat, 
cesionally, and when I was of the age of 
15 or 16 it was my business to go out every 
few weeks and kill a fat wether or lamb 
to provide fresh meat for the family 
Mutton is the most healthful meat that 


increase of 


oc- 


we have. It is something meeded on the 
farm, it is not too large, like beef A 
farmer cannot get away with a whole 
beef, but one family can easily dispose of 
ove sheep or lamb, and it affords a most 


delicious and healthful and needed food; 
and hence we should have sheep 
every one of our farms. 

Now if we take no action and allow this 
great increase of dogs we are at the same 
time smothering one of the great indus- 


upon 


tries of the State of Missouri. Is no* 
there, then, a necessity for the sheep 
growers organizing, forming committees 


going before the leegislature and securing 
action for their protection? Sheep grow- 
ers ought not to be left to the mercy of 
men who have worthless curs destroying 
their property and driving them out of 


an industry of such great magnitude and 


of so much importance as this is. An 
you cannot be successful in carrying out 
any enterprise of this kind without organ- 


ivation. Organization is indispensable to 
any enterprise. As I have stated before, 
since I have been at these meetings, 
“heaven helps those who help them- 
selves." We are always compiaining and 
talking about the destruction of sheep by 
dcgs, but taking no action; and when we 
go to the Legislature, as some of us do, 
at our own expense, and plead in behaif 


of this industry, we meet with but little 
success; but if we had a great organiza- 
tion behind us, and members in every 
legislative district to see to it that proper 
members of the Legislature are nominated 
by the respective parties and elected, men 


who have this interest at heart, who 
think more of sheep than they do of 
worthless curs, we can sooner or later 


put this industry upon a firm foundation, 
and it will be one of her greatest glories, 
and a credit to this great State, in which 
we live. But it cannot be done without 
organization. I feel, my fricnds, deeply, 
the importance of an organization of this 
kind in the State, and hope the few that 
are present will see to it that another 
year we have a large attendance. Let us 
start here. We are sowing the seeds and 
the harvest will come sooner or later. We 
may be a little discouraged but should not 
be disheartened. We know that our cause 


is just, a great industry is at stake, and 
we should support it. We must or- 
ganize, organize; and if we have not 


only a State organization, but county or- 
ganizations, where the enterprising farm- 
ers of each county could assemble at their 
county seats and organize in behalf of 
this industry, it would not be long before 
Missouri would come to the front as a 
great and productive State of wool and 
mutton, 

I hunted during the past fall in South 
Missouri. I saw as I traveled there sheep 
running in the wilds in excellent condi- 
tion. In the valley in which we placed 
our camps there were millions of acres 
within reach of men who could carry on 
profitably the sheep industry. The land 
will never be cultivated, or but little of it. 
All that you want is to secure some 
stream where there is water and for eight 
months of the year there is illimitable 
range, grass growing breast high, horses 
and cattle and mules running out and liv- 
ing the year through sometimes without 
feed (although it is better to feed them)- 
and I thought as I saw this great range 
country (I have been visiting there sev- 
eral years) if the sheep growers generally 
of this country knew of the great amount 
of pasture that was going to waste, of 
the facilities which they could have there 
for the production of sheep and wool, it 
would not be long till these great Ozark 
ranges were covered with their flocks and 
herds, And sheep could be kept here by 
the thousands, and tens of thousands, just 
as well as they can be kept on the ranges 
in Montana or Colorado or anywhere else. 
But it is not generally known that there 
are such advantages there. A great deal 
of this land has been owned by lumber- 
men, They cut off the pine timber, some- 
times cut off some of the best oak timber. 
They had entered the land solely for the 
timber and after taking that let the land 
be sold for taxes. No one objects to stock 
running at will on the range. It is foun2z 
that the very best animals can be raised 
on these ranges. Judge Woodside of Ore- 
gon County once purchased of me a three- 
year-old colt and paid me $1,775 for him. 
Judge Woodside was one of the best men 
I ever knew. He was raised in that coun- 
try and could not read until twenty-one 
years of age, but obtained the respect of 
everybody on account of his sterling 
qualities and was judge of thé Circuit 
Court there for many years. He let his 
horses run out upon the ranges that go 
into these hille and about Christmas 
would have them driven up and feed them 
for three months of the year and then 
take them back to the ranges where there 
was water and leave them there during 


spring, summer and fall. His horses were 
celebrated for their excellent quality. He 
told me of the pastures there that were 
going to waste. I had not visited that 
country then. But afterwards I did so 
and saw the illimitable pasturage for the 
production of cattle and sheep, horses and 
swine in that country. They do not feed 
their hogs at all, when they have mart. 
and rarely fail having it. The hogs feed 
= the mast and are fat as hogs ever 

be. The man near whose house we 
ware staying had over a hundred head of 
fat hogs that had not had a mouthful ot 
corm, All this land we have in Missouri 
is adapted to live stock purposes. 

Now, I have simply opened this discus- 
sion, We have some papers and speakers 
here; not as many as we ought to have, 
but we have a few and we will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the pru- 
gram. 


For some weeks past representatives of 
Eastern wool firms, principally from Bos- 
ton, have been canvassing the wool-grow- 
ing sections of the state in an effort to 
buy up next year’s clip. In the a 
reserve district advances have been of 
fered, at a full price when delivered next 
summer, of I7c to 2c per pound. The 
cause assigned for offering to buy in 
advance is that heavy orders have been 
received by houses represented for 
delivery next fall. All the crops possible 





are now being secured. 


EDW. BURROUGHS’ FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF 


Poland-China Hogs 


BROOD SOW SALE 
“TEL PASO, ILLS., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1900. 


Poland-China Favorites. The most popular size with the mellow finish combined 


Sixty bead of Royal Polaad-China Sows, sired by Obief Tecumseh 24, Ohbief Perfection 24 
Look Me Over, Perfect I Know, Ideal Sanshine, Latest Style, Black U.8., Black Onief’s Rival. 
Hadley’s Mode), 21 Hidestretoher by Hidestretcher, Lookoat, Ideal Ohief and others 


Bred to | Am No. 2. 


gese tan litter brother to I my Perfection the eweepstakes boar at Illinois State Fair in 1899. Also 
b “Key 5 tl great Obief Perfection 24, sweepstakes at same fair in 1897, A few sows will be 
sued Ss lack Ohief’s Rivalaad Perfect | Am by "4 Zostgeston 2d; these sows are in pink of 
pa ition aod will please you Four extra sows ef Tecumseh 34, 6 fine ones by Black 
ph Dy, Know, Sstred by Hadley ‘Peptection 23, she will be sold Open. Four good 
wondertal ep ro atun : y ey’s Model that carries Hadiey's Model t trade mark that 
8! tretener, oe by old Black U, 8 thatis a great brood sow, Ten extra fail 

trey that bave to be seen to be appreciated, large and gro wthy anJ mellow as an apple Se 
eal Obief, a grandson of Heyi's Blac One Look Me Over sow, they makes great cross 


. 8. 
with the Perfeotion > — AB: gee by Ideal Sunshine that is a beauty, and other great sows I could 


SPEGIAL A ATTRACTION 


foun : 
breeder, HE is ID 
you see bis get you wills want ia 
you will fad someshiag thatiwi 
is worth, YOUR PRICE I8 mY P 


Send for the Catalogue which is now ready giving full particulars. 1+ ntertain all at my expense 


Col. D. P. McCracken, Col. H. O. Correll, Auctioneers. 


On Illinois Central R. R and T. P. W.B. RB. Come and enjoy a day with ME. 
my sale from L. G. Jones’ next day 


EDW. BURROUGHS, | Woodford County, 





The oC boar Perfect I Am by Ohief Perfection 24 has a fine 
peed Band isthe making of a TOPPY LLOW, the 
a son on Oniet Tecumseh 24 out of a Wilkes bred sow, a gene 
randson of Heyi’s Black U. 8.,a line bred Black U. 8. When 
invite you to come and ias spect my offering and I am sure 
rm eye. SALE is on the square, you say what my stock 


Parties can reach 


El Paso, Illinois. 








Poland-Chinas of Most Popular Strains 


PPPALSOCCE 
Percheron Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire Sheep, 
and Fancy Poultry. 


Stock for sale at all times at very reasonable prices. I can suit you. 
Write me for Catalog and prices. R. D. BURNHAM, CHAMPAIGN, fut 


BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES AT SUNNYSIDE! 


head to spare at reasonable 
sows, either open or bred. 


10 


rices. 10 boars ready for service A nice lot of yearling 
© can suit you in price ° fan Write us at once 
HAR oMA 


HON, Lamice, Mo. 
BARGAINS IN IN POLAND. CHINAS! gevet Tecumseh i; out of ad hter Cs the great 


r $30. Two is’ Look O Its, out of llo 
ms (she by Ly Black v %. iY the 6 two for $30; an extra fancy fell lombination Ohief i. . i oatanen 
to head any ; also sows bred at reasonable figures, nice lot of Aug. and Sept. pigs. 
either sex, $10 of Write me for what you want, I can plosee ict in ne a 
ankiin:} Illinots. 


BURGESS BROS, S&MENT. "Htinois, 


BEM ENT, ILLINOIS, 
Will sell a few choice sows bred to 
T. O.’s U. 8. and some pigs of different ages sired by T. O.’s U. S. 
Prices reasonable. Write us for what you want. 
POLAND-CHINAS breeding. Registered stock.Write for prices 
aS J. H. WAGENECK,!Enfield, Illinois 


MISSOURI'S BLACK CHIEF 193995 


Heads my herd, assisted by A’s Syet: wy and Model Boy 18545. A limited numb: 
sowe will be taken to breed to M. B S fee. A few choice scws and gliits for as ee te 
either of the above boars; else sonmnee “and fall pigs either sex. 


Ee. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or =e is better, come and t the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, fllinels 


POLAND- CHINA BOARS Serene as 21 by the Great Chiet 


518. d _= mole Chice nase. and out 
mavared save sling Grvd or og n. lot to select from. 


DGES SON” Bare” illinois” 


W. L. ADDY, Prop. Mrs. W. L. ADDY, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


IOWA_BANNER HERD DUROC-JERSEY HO 
Ear Bote choios gite st Secconsbie prgney Sica Buterte' fan, ouRayeen, esa 


ronse 
write me. L- ADDY. 1 Parsell (city), iy > a. poe ee” 





Two extra fine gilts by Combination Chief (he by 











at very reasonable prices and of the best 




















cute wit be rion you aad Pte pei ~ : Ay 








THE GERMAN NOG CHOLERA MEDICINE. 
been 4 








This is the only medicine that has ever ed 

cholere among bous. Ite merite, es 8 remedy for hog cnolere, bas Droved more setnienrevents 
the people than any that has ever been |. This, not o tees safety from oer Se 
bate revenue over and above cost of medicine as a fat p: jeer. Fed to brood Shean 
Serveeponucuce gu ths rubiot of hog chologn, and tae relia of cur aici, Die te, cous 

corres) 4 
tains 68 doses. Price $8 per dos., or 2 dos.$156. GERMAN MEDICINE’ < oo., pa in 

250 lb. Poland-China Bo k 
E, MAYE, dose ee vee te este cei 
it of sows o . 
pe Hadley a ‘by Hadiey, pio Model 7 Bisek sw. 2 be ace, Be One 
Boy, M Price, Hadle ‘9. jey’s Wonder. June st by Perfect 2 hee. Model 
eone July and August pigs $10. vervtning eligible to re00 rd an , same 
IN OU. Bt St. Jacen, Tilinots, 














HOG CHOLERA 


Positively prevented and cured by the 


SNODDY REMEDY. 


It is used By, loadin 7 ee formers 4 breeders. Indorsed 





and recommend: 


journals. It positively cures 90 and agricultural 
Asa preventi ad aad of infected 
equal. Anyone can use it, A geuy wvetizer. it BS no 


- A Fo Case will t 
35 hogs. A $15. one reat 20 to 
Bo hokg: 4 $15.00 case—express Drepaid—will treat 00 to 





Delays are Dangero writ 
ticulars and D b “ © to-day for full par- 
which are free.’ yy ad : booklet on Hog Cholera 





TMG DY. dH. Shoda ae UO. 


Dr. J. H. Snoddy, Alton, Ill. ) Branch House: Des{Moines, Iowa - . Alton, Tl. 
QUR GREAT. HOLIDAY 


of our ial offer a: 
OOKER, TANK HEATER A AND Be Fis a 
feed savers, labor savers and mo; 
es ground feed in 30 inuiest ne bu Re J. 9d 


cele 
'b to scald hogs in 20 caleusent As heat 
Age me b - hed and cook 








§ It 
: A 


ves the ch t in the ~ 
Ley sexe chess CO., Box 2%, Grafton, 11, 


PURELY sna “DU ROC-JERSEY REDS 
And Chester White , Hight weeks old at $5.00 each.}; Year 
by year the same. ce List. Stocked up. Address 


D. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livington Co., Mo. 


BIG DEAL IN SHEEP. 










Representatives of the American-Eng- 
lish syndicate have been in this state all Ibe, tie eorri, tase Sete. Mae! 
summer and fall, says the “Montana | eseks, in ah Bie q 
Fruit Grower,” traveling all the 
large sheep raising sections, securing op- 
tions on the best sheep ranches and best 
watered land for the purpose of con- 
solidating them into one large company. 
Already options on nearly 500,000 head of 
sheep and 500,000 acres of the finest and 
most fertile sheep raising land in the 
state have been obtained. The represen- 
tatives of the syndicate in Montana are 
Col. E. C. Waters and Edward J. Morri- 
son, of Billings, both old, experienced and 


successful Montana sheep men. . Bert 
Reiss, of New York City, is counsel and 
organizer of the company, which will be 


mig Eng 


over 





A THREE-HEADED Cow. 


If she were to be seen at +» Most of 
us would hitch up our teams and go to see 
her, but what earthy good would she be 
to anybody? 

You wouldn’t change that Alderney of 
yours for her, would you? 

What we see every day and what we 
expect to happen as a matter of course, 
becomes monotonous, that is the whole 
explanation. You sit down this evening 
in gon easy chair, to enjoy yourself after 








ard day’s work; you read, chat 
known as the Montana Consolidated Re oy It , chat or 
» w anybody were to ask you what 

oer es ye Land Company, with a capital| was the most i by ag 


room, you would find it a difficult ques- 


The po ee will seek to improve the tion to answer. 
Pop! 


sheep industry in this state. Exes 
sorters and graders and packers will be in 
charge at the various shearing plants, so 
as to have the wool in a good shape on 
the market, oo paaameatad ready sale and 
the highest 

Instead of Senting sheep to other states 
to be fattened, the company will get them 
in proper condition for the market and 
grain feeding upon alfalfa, which is 
grown in large veg upon many o: 
their properties, and acknowledged to be 
the finest sheep food grown. Scouring 
plants, woolen mills, etc., are among the 
company’ Ss possibilities. 


Now you know. 
The lamp chimney of course. Blow out 
dont cut your fingers; bring in the ins 
rs; n 
— = ae —— a 
e know all about it; we u 
this ourselves, but that was rely? 
To-day we insist upon having a chimney 
that the heat won't break; it is naturally 
a far the most economical in the longs 


saa the store-man to-morrow; he knows 
the kind—Macbeth’s “pearl top” or “pear! 
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She Slarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Received 283 sks. and 
12 cars ro "This wes ply tnignifcant,. even 
Milling de: Gomante * were 2. one —~ id 


lower 
fouerine, latter > cnelee: No rea 
winter 6 ic; No, 2 hard #@¢7c, 
do.. 66@06c, outside for Nebraska 
ber. Lone No. 3, do., 64%c “ 
RN—Cash market—Received 240 sks. and 72 
aw Noel 4d 17 cars through. Easier, — a 
rather limited demand. On trk. No. 2 sold at 4 
@%c; No. 3 at WKec; No. 4 .¥- B%c; No. 2 white 
; No, 2 yellow at 
# on’ be mashet- SReceived. 3 cars local and 
excellent demand at 
etter. On trk. No, 2 
N 2 Northern at 2c; 
>». 2 white at warn: 3 do. at 2@26éc for 
w to choice; No. 4 do Baw 
“RYE—Small offerings that sold endl ly 
qualse in, price. Sales delivered East tr k. 
No 


‘MIL. LP ED 
ea salab 





and ‘No. %, 
No. 4 spring 


4%4c ; 
though 
at 6% 


small and 
local trade 
in large sks 
1 sks. and Gc 
70c and ships 


Firm the 
or shipmer 
On he st trk. bran we 
(65c for choice coarse) 

in bulk. At mill t 


ngs 
to ae 


HAY- 
through 


Received 110 ~=«([tons 
| i offerings 
fo lesirable feeding 
im grades quiet and 
lower descriptions dul -rairie steady, but de 
mand only moderate continues dull 
Prices as follows: Timothy $12@12.% ; No. 3 
5 SGU. 80 for No. ! 0. r? 2; 
No, Pr 


7. 
@8 for No. a Good. to "cho pice 
cloves Fm: = 
W—Wheat on trk. at $4.75. 
Shass SEEDS—Offerings light at. steady 
Clover $3.50 for r to $7.50 for choice; 
in chaff and $6 for choice to 
women millet $1 for prime; Hun- 
millet 75@%c; timothy $2@2.%. 
ED—Nominally higher at $1.48% bid 
CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at $1.12 per bu for 
car lots prime on trk 
HEMPSEED— Latest eale at $3 per 100 lbs. 


grades at steady pr 


airie 
$6.50@7 for No. 2 


Prices ‘on Change. 
The following table shows the range of prices 
in futures and cash grain: 
Ch Range 
To-day. 


pOI% 
Gite 


0% 


6855 
-@ 


Ma a 24%@.. 
Cash wheat, corm and oats ranged: 


Last year. Saturday. 
Wheat—No. 2 red.72446@74 72 @i2% 
No, 3 red 7 1 7 


r....65 @68 
ie Oe. 
37 


pgeesess 
. 


== 
=e 


oO. 28% 
. 2 Measnern. 29 Ka s 
. 2 white 3014 


tots pre 
OOH 


4 white.. BB O29 

“WOOL. 
Market quiet and values nominal. 
Missouri & Illinois- 2a Fine med 


Southern 

_, ze 
Daket 

Bright 


Fine med.. 
Light fine..... . 
Heavy fine .... 
Arkansas— 
od (fleeces)..2 
Med. (loose). 


and lowa-— 
23 24 


Burr eee o-° 
Hard burry @15 
'Fall elip .. a@ 20% 
ea Tubwashed— 
29 
Gui 
to Se 
above | 


Bu 
Black from 
22 er lb. less than 
..20 20% | Drives. 
‘oarse & low..17 19 
COTTON. 

There was no change locally in 
mar the situation being dull. Liverpool and 
New York wed lower prices for futures, and 
the laste wae also lo 
former 


the cotton 


wer for spots, the 
ned unchanged. Futures there opened 
from 1 to 2 petats off, and at the close were from 
, to ints down. ew York message 
market doubtless has been unfavor- 
ous reports from 
British situation 
t the crop movement continues mod- 
erate, the /Sereenemany ¢ of the foreign political out- 
look and the aan ral disposition here to antict- 
pate a relatively increased movement during the 
t mon are, for the time being at least, 
against any material recovery. Port receipts es- 
timated at 25,000, against 15.738 ‘ast week an 
40,263 last 
oi ecal market—Dull and unchanged. 
Good ordinary 
Low midaling 


4@rc 
yard—1%-Ib 
cotton ties, 


below 
6c; i 
$1.10. pp “twine, 


%c per Sb 


FURS. 
and demand sp0d. 
Market f firm ed. Fox— 


oon S: 
S2s BELTS VS 


Bok ssssi 


. 


; All babe worthless. 
| 
STREET MARKETS. 

EGGS—Receipts 1,223 cases; shipped 310 cases. 
Fresh receipts firm and in demand at 17%c, loss 
off; cold storage wet St pes to ® E-, aie 
J — rket strong; demand go - 
[tt Ee fir: sts 25@26e : seconds Bere. 
24c; firsts 20@2ic; grease ake. 

Roll Nearby * i 14%4c. Process extra: 
Country, mtore- packed—Choice fresh ie: 
to f U@i3c. “Ladle-packed—Extras 
firsts srease. 

as 


aati 
18@19c 


E—Full cream—Twins 12c; singles ieac; 
Y. A. 18c. Brick 124%@l3c. Limberger 12%@13 
Swiss oe gite. it ad ork full cream 12%c, 
aa i; Lis | ee ayy toms, 
~ Dignt an um we y 
15 lbs. and over, 6c. Chickens—Young a? old 
round S@6izC; rough and heavy 5 old roos- 
Yee. ucks 6@6%c. Geese 6 Se, Live pigeons. 
PURESSED POU LTRY—Market steady, but quiet. 
pg i Scalded and heads and 
—Turke oye. - Fy iis nt ere cho Mnolee beay 
See; ‘chickens, choice and ‘ae 
id 


tere 4c; pons 
Fu 


oul 
stock 


pac per Ib; 
Sheep 


2 resh 

tie: de 

nominally less than above figure: 
LS—Choice to fancy small fat 

fair 5%c; heretics, rough and thin 2% 

uotable at ; thin ewes and bucks * 2@2 

aga fat spring lambs 4c per lb.; thin and poor 


ES— Prices When 
EIDE a gy Sralted—Missourt ar ard Iilinols 
9 Tenne Kentu cky 9c; 


‘Teas A... and Misetssipp 


selection 
bull se. Giue—W 
No. TTe; 
ae. Pe salted— 1 l6c 
mix a per oo? 
iow 3%c; white 


TA 
“eal rown 

ametes white isgovac: yellow 3% 
ime large—White 50c in small 
ray 


3 
Bigc brow 
and 48c Hy lara sks.; ¢ #c; white, old 3@ 
doer X 21@23e; Kxx 13@lic ; 
$ai0e. Duck—White 38@3ic; dark 27@30c. 

n 6c. are ig per cent for large to 10 per cent 
for small sk 

4 PELTS_Wool pelts at 75c@$1.10; 
eid thee ng 40@55c. Dry ng a at 20 

or “fallen pelts 10@lic per 

ITE BEANS—Market firm. Choice hand- 
icked pea beans on E. trk. held at $1.90, while 
he same yo were Jobbing — Cg nage. 4 SF pes 
usual SS. 

Se weevlly, et2. Es. California kidney at 


lamb 
30. 


while nog 
dark and Extracte ane 
rae in “ibis. r tb. 
— We quote pominaliys eee 
a a for No. 2 to 75 
1.50 for Ho. Lhe 281,00, 


Market pples. 
for poor to ood, and 
vey Te for fancy; evaporated quar- 


quiet on 
6c for 


POT. ATOES—Northern in bulk on trk.: Bur- 
47@49c for common to tair to 0@ 
rural at 45@48e for com- 

i50c for choice to fancy 

ichigan rural at 52c, 

white mixed at 43@52c, according 
and anne mixed at 39@45c, early 
for -cut, Iowa at from 4c to 
but "fancy straight rural worth 
yee early Ohio pat Tha@tse: 

75¢ 





WOW; do. flat at 4@G0c; yellow at 4c; off stock 


down to > 

E—Good Holland and Danish 
at er ton dei. Dealers charge 1%@2c per Tb. 
=. ae Red cabbage seiling lightly at ie 


2 oe 


Stock Wank 


CATTLE—Native Cattle Trade—Forty cars 4o 
not make a bad Monday's business from native 
cattle territory, and still the demands promptly 
consumed this supply, and all interests seemed to 
be on the lookout for more. Beef steer prices in 

eneral were a little lower; in some cases the 
decline was 10c to lic All kinds of butcher cat- 
tle. with the exception of medium grade heavy- 
weight heifers, sold steady. The above-mentioned 
grade was weak to l0c lower. .Stock steers and 
feeders held strong under insufficient receipts 
No material change in values took place on the 
remaining classes 

Sales included beef steers, 1,000 to 1,385 Ibs 
average, at $4.40 to $5.50, and beef steers less 
than 1,000 Ibs. at $3.40 to $4.25; butcher cows and 
heifers at 3 to $4.90; stock steers and feeder ers at 
$3.05 to $4.35; stock cows and heifers « 
$3.50; calv up to 7c a pound; bulls at 
$3.40, and “milkers at $27.50 to $39 per cow an: 
ca 





aif 

Southern Cattle Division—Although but 74 
cars of Southern cattle arrived, it was the largest 
run in three weeks. The majority of the offer- 
ings were Texans, 4 ite the fact that 38 cars 
were shipped from rkansas and Louisiana. 
Consignments direct from Texas amounted to 3% 
cars, from Arkansas 22 cars, 

Mississippi 5 cars, and Alabama 3 cars. 

cows and heifers ‘and all classes of canning cat- 
tle found aggressive, quick buyers at steady 
prices. With the fed steers it was different; the 
market on this kind averaged ifc to lic lower, 
and some salesmen considered their trades even 
worse. 

Alabama yearlings sold at $2.50; 
at $2.75 to $3.26, and mixed cattle 
Arkansas yearlings at $2 to. $3.50; 
$3; cows at $2.75 to steers at $3.25 to 
$3.20. Texas bulls at $3.39; “cows at $2.75 to #4.2 
and steers, 768 to 1,177 lbs. average, at $3.76 to 
$4.95. bing steers, 1,177 lbs. average, were 
from Ita 

om ae "i rrivele of hogs were not large at the 
openies, but a moderately liberal run war ex- 
pected, and did arrive before the market closed. 
yr thy at this time of year should average 
60,000 per week to show progress. The opening 
trede was full steady for all good hogs, but the 
light hogs and ps of inferior quality were a 
shade lower. ood number of medium and 
heavy loads baal us to $4.50, and while they were 

’ they certainly were not tops. All the 
packers were operating, and there were outside 
orders for heavy hogs: the butchers were 
competitors for the best but the outside 
demand for light hogs was not aggressive. It 
a good, active market for all the quality in 

and a remarkably firm trade, considering 
“plenty of hogs were arriving at all the 


trade closed better than it opened. A 
load of heavy hogs would have made a 
than $4.50. The Swift & Co. Pain 
head, 211 ibs. average, cost $4.44; 434 
cost $4.16, and 899 pigs, 87 toe.’ av- 
6 Nelson Morris & Co. bought 
at bee 43, and 58 pigs, 

The Chicago Packing 
and cos' 39%. 
D not considered, 


bulls and oxen 
at $2.70 to $3. 
bulls at “set 50 to 


The 
fancy 
higher top 
drove, 1,518 
pigs, 132 Ibs., 
erage, cost $3.61. 
1.070 head, 210-1b. 
78 Ibs. average, at 
Company drove averaged 209 Ibs.. 

The bulk of the hogs, the pu 

to $4.47%, 


hogs, 
64, 


4.50. 
a to inferior mixtures sold at $3. 
SHEEP—The supply of sheep to-day was larger 
than any day last week, yet it was not more than 
half as large as the demand. he offerings in- 
cluded some good to choice lambs. The market 
was active, and prices for all good mutton sheep 
and lambs strong and a shade higher. Medium 
and common grades, on account a the light 
receipts, are selling better than usua 

Sales jneietet lambs at $5 to $6.2 “oull lambs 
at $2.25 to $3.75, mutton sheep at #4. 5 “to $4.75, and 
bucks at “3 to $3. 

HORSES—The horse market opened for the 


week with heavy receipts and on a highly active 


extensive ‘proportions of the Southern demand 
ene My the market was crowded with 
Southern buyers, and t 
strong as the excellent mar 
movement was cent ly lively, 
e auction before noon. 
aie all classes; top Southern were bringing 
$60 to $70: fair to choice export chunks, $75 to 
$110: plain to good farm chunks, $60 to $80 
Ten car loads of Western range horses from 
Oregon were sold Monday afternoon at prices 
ranging from $8 to $20 per hea a. ev betes a Be 
fair lot. but most were a little thin, and brought 
gcod prices. cousiierog rt season of the year. 
y 4 from ° 
watt TEs Heavy supplies marked the opening of 
the week: and half of Monday 
arrivals summed up 876 head, compared with 53° 
head for the same time Inst week, 609 two weeks 
and 674 head at the opening of the same 
week a year . In the receipts were some 300 
head direct to dealers, constituting a run 
600 head on the commission market. 
the execution of sales was a little slow t 
gin, which is often the case at the opening, and 
when the supply is so heavy. sellers reported a 
good Undertoge to the trade, with active in- 
qu al account. Southern demand 
"Fat eottbe mules is quoted equally as good a 
last week on all sizes that are broken and 
good-aged, from 14 to 15% hards. Thin and green 
ones are slow. 


ALMOST MIRACULOUS. 


supply repre 


during Sunday 


Facts That Are Stranger Than Fiction. 


The wonderful results that have blessed 
the-work of the Christian Scientists at the 
end of the nineteenth century, seem al- 
most miraculous to the ordinary layman 
who has not seriously considered their 
methods, or who perhaps has forgotten 
that in the inspired word, all things are 
promised to those who ask and that those 
who seek shall find. 

While the Christian Scientists of mod- 
ern times makes no claim of ability to 
work miracles or to raise the dead, it is 
an incontestable fact that through the 
knowledge of the superiority of mind over 
matter and the skill acquired by years 
of study of the lessons taught by the 
great intellects of all ages, the most won- 
derful results have been achieved in the 
cure of the physical ailments of dis- 
tressed humanity. No disease has been 
proof against this treatment and no case 
of human suffering has failed to secure 
relief even when the sufferer has been 
without belief in Christian Science and 
has had no personal knowledge of or con- 
tact with the Healer. 

Notable among the most successful of 
yy Christian Science Healers of to-day is 

S. A. Jefferson of Chicago, Ill., who is 
blessed by the grateful prayers of hun- 
dreds if not thousands of those who have 
been restored to health by the intelligent 
application of the methods of Christian 
Science. To those who are suffering and 
who desire to test the benificent results 
of this treatment; bearing in mind that 
distance and unbelief in the theory of 
Christian Science make no difference; a 
little book called ‘‘A Message of Health 
and giving detailed information regarding 
this blessed truth, will be sent on appli- 
cation ane. receipt of a 2-cent stamp bv 
S. A. JEFFERSON, 1809 Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, aL 


A BIG BUSINESS BOOM. 


A Well-Known Firm Says Newspaper 
Advertising Did It. 


Messrs. Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, Ohio, 
for thirty years famous as inventors and 
manufacturers of well and shaft digging 
machines, are giving credit to the news- 
papers for the big rush at their factory. 
The entire mechanical force is working 
day and night, and yet the firm is unable 
to meet the daily inflow of orders. There 
have been great improvements during the 
past few years in these machines, but 
Messrs. Loomis & Nyman still lead all 
competitors, and through the newspapers 
keep this fact prominently before the 
public. The firm declare the newspapers 
made the boom, and that this paper is 
one of the prosperity makers. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Daily life in 
the country has been much the same in 
routine for several weeks past. Each day 
marred by cloud and rain, with occasion- 
ally a chilly blast to break the monoto- 
nous record. Mud predominates and 
dreariness is the rule. 

A mining company has been organized 
at Vandalia, in Fayette County, under the 
laws of the State of Arkansas, with a 
capital stock of $60,000, full paid, and di- 
vided into shares of $2 each. The busi- 
ness of this company is to prospect, de- 
velop and operate mineral land in the 
State of Arkansas. Fifteen hundred acres 
of neglected mineral land has already 
been purchased near Harrison, Boone 
County, the center of the richest zinc 
fields in the world. 

It is reliably reported that cerebro-spi- 
nal meningitis has broken out among the 
horses in Marion, Bond, 
St. Clair Counties. assistant state 
veterinarian has investigated 
cases in Marion County 
is that the disease was 
feeding of immature corn, injured by the 
early frosts in September. The State 
Board of Live Stock Commissioners has 
sent out a circular warning the farmers 
against feeding damaged corn and fodder 
to horses, but it is stated that the food 
has no bad effect on cattle or swine. 

Altamont has been selected as the place 
for the next meeting of the Effingham 
County Farmers’ Institute and it will be 
held sometime in February. An excel- 
lent program being. formulated and 
papers and addresses are expected from 
representative farmers. These gatherings 
of the farmers should have every encour- 
agement possible, and farmer 
should arrange attend, for valuable 
lessons in every department of agricul- 
ture, derived from practical experience 
and toil, are to be learned. Next to a 
good agricultural newspaper, such as 
the RURAL WORLD, they are the very 
best medium employed for the dissemina- 
tion. of knowledge to every tiller of tne 
soil. 

We thoroughly 
ma See Roberts, 


Cumberland and 
The 
several 
and his opinion 
caused by the 


is 


every 
to 


coincide with Mrs. Em- 
in the ‘‘Home Circle,” in 
regard to the RURAL WORLD. If we 
were able to take only one paper, that 
paper would most certainly be the RU- 
RAL WORLD, for we cannot get along 
without it. As a factor for agricultural 
information, besides teeming with topics 
along other lines of an auxiliary 
vating character, 
timated. 
choice, 


and ele- 
its worth cannot be es- 

But when it comes to a second 
we differ widely from her 
opinion. Were politics wholly our theme, 
the “Globe-Democrat’’ would be our 
chosen mentor, and through its columns 
we could also glean all the important 
news of the world. Thus is established 
the fact that however much people may 
differ in political faith, they can all har- 
moniously unite in one general verdict 
that the RURAL WORLD is the great ag- 
ricultural newspaper of the age. 

We recently found the following recipe 
for making hens lay, in an old poultry 
book, published many years ago, before 
the Civil War, and give it for the benefit 
of RURAL WORLD readers. Our good 
wife is now trying the experiment: ‘Take 
some oats and boil them until soft; then 
fry them in hot fat and you will have 
any quantity of eggs.’’ If any one should 
give it a trial, will be glad to hear the 
result. DYPE. 

The Cliff, Effingham Co., 
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" AGRICULTURE. 
Regulations Drafted 
Business. 


Cattle Quarantine 
Other 


Judge W. R. Wilkinson, the St. Louis 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
has returned from a meeting of the com- 
mittee, which was held at Columbia, Mo., 
Wednesday and Thursday of last weex. 
Dean Waters of the Agricultural College, 
J. W. Hill of Chillicothe, L. H. Luthy of 
Lebanon and Thomas B. North of Gray's 
Summit, were also present at the meeting. 

Secretary Rippey and Mr. Waters were 
appointed a committee to draft quarantine 
regulations, which will be submitted to 
the Governor for his approval and go into 
effect at once. These regulations will pro- 
vide not only for keeping out cattle infect- 
ed with Texas fever, but also all 
from Iowa and states east of the 
sippi River for 
examined for 
spector. 

Doctor Robards 
Fennimore 


cattle 
Missis- 
unless 
a state in- 


breeding purposes, 
tuberculosis by 


of Adair Ceunty, Ira 
of Cape Girardeau and J. H. 
Henry of Bates County were appointed as 
cattle inspectors on the Arkansas line, to 
keep out infected cattle south of the quar- 
antine line. L. H. Luthy was appointed 
Butterine Inspector for the city of St. 
Louis, to assist the present force in pre- 
venting the illegal sale of oleomargarine 
in this city. Heretofore the meetings of 
the board have been held at Columbia, but 
it was decided to hold the next meeting in 
St. Louis on February 7. 


Cc. W. WILDER, Richards, Vernon Co., 
Mo., is a RURAL WORLD reader who is 
much interested in the development of ali 
agricultural interests in that 
will gladly give information 
wanting to know the kinds 
sale and the prices. 


E. W. GEER, the egg-farm man, sends 
in copy for change of advertisement and 
writes as follows: “Everything on this 
plant is in fine shape for the spring trade. 
The stone and concrete house is all right 
for laying hens in winter. The new 
Premier incubator is a success as a 
hatcher, running like a watch in a zero 
temperature. Fowls have been mated 
since Oct. 15, and 90 per cent of their eggs 
are fertile in dead of winter.” Any one 
wanting eggs for early hatching will do 
well to look up Mr. Geer’s advertisement 
and write for particulars, 


section and 
to parties 
of land for 


WASHING WOOLEN BLANKETS. 


The theory now is that blankets must 
be washed instead of dry cleaned to be 
healthy. To have your blankets soft as 
new, make a soapy suds in a half-tub of 
warm water by using one-half cup of Gold 
Dust Washing Powder, and soak a blank- 
et in it for half an hour; then simply 
move it around, and rub soiled spots; 
rinse in warm water, same temperature 
as the one in which you wash it, and hang 
up in a warm place or sunshiny outdoor 
air, and see what a soft white blanket you 
will have. 


Seed Catalogue Free by Mail. Schis- 
ler-Corneli Seed Co., 815 North Fourth 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTHING BUT COMFORT. 


Observation Sleepers daily between St, 
Louis and San Antonio, adding another 
unrivaled feature to Southwest travel via 





the Frisco Line. 


WILL OPEN HEMP PORTS. 


To Break the Corner in Manila as Soon 
as Possible. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 6.—Congress- 
man Long, of Kansas, accompanied by 
Congressman Reeder, to-day visited the 
President and Secretary of War in re- 
gard to the opening of the hemp ports in 
the Philippines. 

Both the President and the secretary 
assured Mr. Lo and Mr. Reeder that 
re-enforcements were now being given 
General Otis, and that the hemp ports 
would be garrisoned immediately. This 
will enable them to be opened. 

The President has taken much interest 
in the developments of the past few days 
in regard to this matter, and both he and 
the secretary insist that as soon as suffi- 
cient troops can be to garrison 
the various ports same must be 
opened. 

The important thing is to break the cor- 
ner on hemp. A few 
eally all the hemp in 
several large firms 
hand. 

Only two materials, manila and sisal, 
are used in manufacturing binding twine. 
Under present conditions, manila is so 
high it cannot be used. In December, 
1897, it was worth 4c per pound; in Decem- 
ber, 1898, 6c; In December, 1899, 144%c. As 
showing the effect of the rise in price of 
manila, the following telegram to Mr. 
Long from Warden Tomlinson, of the 
Kansas State Penitentiary, is cited: 
“Exorbitant prices have prohibited the 
use of manila for binding twine since the 
blockade. Would like to use 2,000,( 
pounds this year.” 

The Kansas penitentiary has a twine 
plant, which has just been started, and 
the officials are experiencing trouble in 
securing raw material. They will try 
Mexican sisal. 

On December 27 the War Department 
cabled Gen. Otis as follows: 

“Apparently a speculative corner in 
hemp has been raising the price, to the 
great injury of legitimate consumers. It 
is desirable to get some ports open as soon 
as practicable.” 

No reply has yet been received from 
Gen. Otis, but the. department is daily 
expecting to hear that some ports have 
been opened. 

Mr. Long has interested himself from 
the beginning in this matter. Both he and 
Mr. Reeder, representing as they do, the 
great wheat belt of Kansas, are eminently 
qualified to push the matter, and it is 
thought the results of the visits to-day to 
the White House and the War Depart- 
ment will be highly beneficial. 


secured 
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firms have practi- 
this country, and 
have none at all on 


THE BROOM-CORN INDUSTRY. 


Urbana, IIL, January 4.—The extremely 
high price of broom corn has aroused pub- 
le interest in this crop to such an extent 
that the department of agronomy of the 
University of Tlinois is preparing a bulle- 
tin upon broom corn raising as a suitable 
industry for Illinois farmers. Among the 
facts that will be brought out, and the 
conclusions reached, the following are 
some of the most important: 

Broom corn is a close relative of Indian 
corn, and flourishes under the same con- 
ditions. Illinois, therefore, is well adapt- 
eu to the production of the crop, especial- 
ly through the middle portion of the state 
The preparation ef-the ground and the 
cultivation are much the same as for In- 
dian corn, only {t must be more thorough- 
ly done. 

To produce a ton of broom corn under 
fair conditions requires about three acres 
of land. The cost of production under the 
best conditions is $50 per ton, and the 
average selling price is $70 per ton, though 
it has sold as low as $80. The crop re- 
quires an immense force at harvesting, 
the threshing gang numbering not less 
than twenty, and the harvesting season 
attracts to the community as laborers or 
camp followers a swarm of most un lesir- 
able characters. 

The business requires a special outfit of 
tools and sheds, costing $800 to $1,000, that 
are of little or no value for other pur- 
peses. The crop, at best, is a precarious 
one that may be ruined by a few days of 
bad weather, and its successful growth 
and harvesting requires a high degree of 
knowledge and special skill. 

The world's consumption of brush is 
about 30,000 tons, and there can be no sud- 
den increase because it is used for but one 
purpose. This 30,000 tons is produced on 
about 124,000 acres, or less than six town- 
ships of land. Two-thirds of the broom 
corn of the world is grown in four coun- 
ties in Illinois, viz., Douglas, Coles, Moul- 
trie and Edgar, with Arcola as the most 
important shipping point. In favorable 
years these counties haye produced 28,4 
tons, or practically the world’s supply. 
The territory and the men already en- 
gaged in broom corn growing, could easily 
double the present production if warrant- 
ed by the demand. 

The present price is the result, neither 
of an unprecedented demand, nor of a 
short crop, but of a slight increase in the 
activity in a limited industry, giving rise 
to peculiar market conditions. The grow- 
er has not realized these prices, nor could 
they have been established until after tho 
crop was practically out of the hands of 
the producer. 

Attracted by large quotations, many 
novices will plant extensively the coming 
year; the result will be an enormous over- 
production of brush, much of which wili 
be of an inferior grade. The production 
of broom corn is, and will always be, a 
little industry, because the demand is not 
only limited, but small. Isolated individ- 
uals and those remote from recognized 
methods are at a serious disadvantage in 
their efforts to raise a crop, and should 
they fail in the endeavor their loss is cer- 
tain to be considerable. 

The university is interested in the ex- 
tension of every industry suited to Illinois 
conditions, and that will diversify the 
agriculture of the state, but it realizes 
that any iderable and increase 
in one that calls for special knowledge, 
and for which the demand is limited, is 
certain to result in loss to the individual, 
and in serious damage to industry. 

This is not a favorable year to embark 
in the business for the first time, and the 
prospective grower should visit the broom 
corn district and make careful study of 
the conditions before deciding to go into 
the industry even on a small scale. 


Cc. H, JONES, Pawnee, Ill., changes his 
advertisement and we ask attention to 
what he now offers. Mr. Jones writes: 
“I have some fine B. P. Rock cockerels, 
large frame fellows, nicely barred, and 
weighing from 7 to 10 pounds. Our M. B. 
toms, young ones weigh from 24 to 2 
pounds, and are nicely marked. I will 
guarantee representations in every re- 
spect. I have some genuine bargains in 
Poland-China fall pigs and two young 


aa 








boars, old enough for service." 


NUBS OF NEWS. 


We trust our farmer friends will con 
tinue to agitate the cheese factory ques- 
tion. There is no reason why Johnson 
City cannot have a cheese factory.—Cor- 
respondent Appleton City (Mo.) Journal. 

A Vernon County farmer has discovered 
what he thinks has caused the death of so 
many horses this fall. It was grass- 
hopper’s eggs in the fodder. 


W. C. Farmer is erecting a stone pack- 
ing house near the Memphis bridge, and it 
will not be a great while until he ships 
fresh meats of his own killing. Why cat- 
tle and hogs cannot be as profitably 
dressed in Osceola as in Kansas City has 
always been an unfathomable mystery. 
Mr. F. thinks they can and will try the 
experiment.—Osceola (Mo.) Democrat. 


The Deering Harvester Company last 
week bought 2,500 turkeys from the Wind- 
sor (Mo.) Poultry Company at Windsor, 
paying theréfor an amount equal to the 
cost of twenty harvesters. The turkeys 
were distributed among their employes 
as Christmas presents. The farmers of 
Henry County are solving the problem of 
how to keep even with the Eastern manu- 
facturer.—State Tribune. 


Robert Gray, who lives just across Ce- 


dar Creek in Callaway County, killed a 
hog Wednesday, December 20, that 
weighed 1,060 pounds, probably the largest 
swine ever butchered in Missouri, and 
outweighing by 325 pounds the 725-pound 
hog killed by W. E. Jones at his home 
northwest of Ashland a few days ago.— 
Ashland (Mo.) Bugle. 


L. M. Monsees & Sons sold to Steward 
& Johnson, of Lexington, a 2-year-old 
jack, which they shipped to the purchas- 
ers to-day. The jack was an extra prom- 
ising one and brought $800 cash. The late 
advance in the price of mules has made 
an increased demand for good jacks, The 
Messrs. Monsees have fourteen more, 
which they will offer at their regular sale 
in February.—Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat. 


The ‘“‘Republican” is gratified to be able 
to state this week that the necessary 
amount has been subscribed for the erec- 
tion of a cheese factory at Osceola. The 
stockholders met at the court house last 
Saturday and selected an executive com- 
mittee composed of Wm. M. Love, John 
R. Wilson, Wallace W. Lawton, Henry 
Warren, Martin Killingsworth, W. F. 
Wynkoop and Wm. Galloway.—Osceloa 
(Mo.) Republican. 


Columbia, Mo., Jan. 5.—The short winter 
course in Agriculture at the State Univer- 
sity began this week. A good many stu- 
dents are enrolled and more are coming 
in. Among others there are two young 
men from New Jersey taking these 
courses. The winter courses last twelve 
weeks—until March 3, It is the aim of the 
courses to give the largest amount of 
crow-growing, stock-breeding, stock-judg- 
ing, stock-feeding, dairying, gardening, 
fruit-growing, veterinary science, car- 
pentering and blacksmithing possible in 
twelve weeks, and at the same time in- 
struction in elements of chemistry, geolo- 
gy and botany as applied to agriculture. 
Professor F. B. Mumford will deliver ten 
lectures on farm equipment, twenty lec- 
tures on breeds and breeding, and con- 
duct fourteen exercises on judging stock. 
Doctor H. J. Waters will lecture on farm 
crops, manures and stock-feeding. Pro- 
fessor I. T. Mairs will discuss drainage. 
Professor J. C. Whitten, N. F. Murray 
and L. A. Goodman will lecture on hor- 
ticulture in all its branches. Botany will 
be the subject of sixteen lectures by Pro- 
fessor Charles Thom. Professor Schweit- 
zer will give instruction in agricultural 
chemistry. Miss Porter in farm book- 
keeping, and Professor Marx and Irvine 
in shop work. Doctor Connaway will 
teach veterinary science. Professor Stead- 
man will lecture on entomology. 


EXTENDING RURAL DELIVERY. 


Washington, D. C.—Rural free delivery 
of the mails is proving popular in Mis- 
souri. In response to strong petitions, 
the department has decided to establish 
the following additional service: Came- 
ron, Clinton County, an extension; Lex- 
ington, Lafyette County, an extension, 
with one carrier; Maryville, Nodaway 
County, one carrier; Hughesville, Pettis 
County, one carrier; Hamilton, Caldwell 
County, one carricr. 

“Missouri,” said an inspector of the 
Post Office Department who has recently 
been investigating suggested routes in 
that state, “‘would be one of the best 
states in the Union for rural free delivery, 
if it had good roads. But, to say the 
truth, the roads in Missouri are, for the 
most part, poor. In bad weather they be- 
come almost impassable. As far as roa‘1- 
making is concerned, the Missourian ap- 
pears to be much like the Arkansas farm- 
er who had a leak in his roof. When it 
was raining it was too wet to fix it, and 
when it was dry the hole did not make 
any difference. If Missouri had better 
roads the rural free delivery service 
would be extended to many counties 
which do not now enjoy its advantages. 
But it is impossible to give anything like 
a satisfactory service in a country where 
the roads are bad. Wherever the service 
has been established in Missouri it has 
proved popular. Numerous applications 
for its extension have been received.”’ 


The subject of the “Review of Re- 
views’ '’ character sketch for January is 
Secretary John Hay, who by reason of the 
death of Vice-President Hobart becomes 
the successor apparent to the Presidency. 
The writer of the sketch is Mr. Henry 
Macfarland, the well-known Washington 
correspondent, who makes it clear that 
few men in public life to-day have had so 
good a training for the Presidency as Mr. 
Hay has received in the thirty-nine years 
that have passed since he became Lin- 
coln’s private secretary. 

— = 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING 


ONE MILLION CURED CASES. 





You Can Be Cured Whether You Be- 
lieve in Christian Science or Not 


Over a millon cures of disease in every form are 
now tothe credit of Christian Science Healing. 
Most of these were cases that the doctors had given 
up as‘‘incurable.”Many more were chronic maladies 
hat had baffied their skill for years. All were 
cured quickly; some were cured instantly. The 
evidence on these facts is simply indisputable and 
the curing still goeson. There can be no mistake 
or misstatement about it. The healers and their 
work are in the public view. Asa C.8. healer my 
many marvelous cures have startled the world, 
During the past 13 years [ have healed diseases of 
almost every known kind and in every stage of sev- 
erity. They included many surgical cases where 
operations were otherwise threatened. I cured 
cases that were far away from me, as well as those 
nearat hand. And [tell youin like manner that 
wherever you may dwell, and whatever be your 
bodily ailment, or whether one or many physicians 
have failed to give you relief, if you report the 
case to me and so desire, you shall be cured This 
is no vain or idle promise. My past success fully 
justifies it. You can be cured whether you believe 
in Christian Science or not. You can be cured 
whether in this city or thousands of miles away 
from me. In our Christian Science Healing dis- 
tance is of no account; disbelief is notany hind- 
rance; disappointments of the past only make 
stronger ground for hope. All you really need is 
the wish to be healed. 

I have just published a little book in regard to 
this blessed truth called ‘A Message of Health and 
Healing.” If you write to me I will gladly send 
you a COPY FREE. It gives many interesting 
facts and convincing testimonials, Enclose 2-cent 
stamp for postage. S.A. Jefferson, C. 8. B., Room 
1809 Masonic Temple,Chicago, Ill. 





sioner-General for the United States, 
thoroughly fllustrated from the official 
plans, with views, portraits, maps, etc.; 
“England's Free Hand on the Nile,” by 
G. W. Bteevens, the world-famous cor- 
respondent of the London “Daily Mail,” 
and author of “‘With Kitchener to Khar- 
toum,” brilliantly iltustrated by Warren 
B. Davis and H. C. Edwards; “Wayside 
Views of Life in Persia,” by that keen 
and philosophic observer, Robert #&. 
Speer, who brings from the ancient, his- 
toric land many up-to-date pictures, pho- 
tographic as well as mental; “Artistic 
American Furniture,’ by Florence Milner, 
who describes with fine aesthetic taste, 
as well as thorough knowledge, the fin- 
de-siecle products of the city of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, which is the great fur- 
niture-manufacturing center of America. 


“The Ledger Monthly" for January, 1900, 
has on its cover a wonderfully popular 
boy and dog picture, reproduced in colors, 
entitled “Speak for it, Jack!"" which il- 
lustrates the touching affection of all chil- 
dren for animals, and which makes the 
dog the friend and companion of the 
street boy. The first article, “Heroes of 
the Revenue Cutter Service,” is a nac- 
rative of heroic rescues and adventures in 
this little known branch of the Govern- 
ment service, with illustrations. A dou- 
ble page is given to magnificent photo- 
graphic illustrations of the romantic city 
of Innsbruck and mountain scenery in the 
Austrian Tyrol, accompanied by a de- 
scriptive article. Will 8. Gidley is the 
author of a beautiful short story, — 
“The Blue Silk Umbrella.” W. L. Kelley 
contributes a pleasant sketch of “The 
Cranberry Harvest of Cape Cod.” 


The issue of “Collier's Weekly”’ for De- 
cember 2 contains visual evidence that 
photography is ready to accomplish the 
impossible. It is a picture of the dramatic 
scene in the House of Representatives at 
the moment when Brigham H. berts, 
the repudiated Representative from Utah, 
stands before the bar of the House to 
take the oath of office and is requested 
by the Speaker “‘to step aside until the 
rest of the members have been sworn in.” 





This photographic ‘“snap-shot,”’ though 
an interior view, is of marvelous clear- 
ness; every member is distinctly por- 
trayed. House, members and officials, one 
hundred and forty-eight people in all, are 
numbered and listed so that each member 
can be picked out; and there is also a 
view of the visitors’ gallery in the rear, 
packed with anti and pro-Mormon spec- 
tators.. The photograph is not only of 
great interest in itseif, but is of historic 
value. 
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The pronounced American flavor of 
“Ainslee’s Magazine is again strongly 
shown in the January number. “The 
Mormon Richelieu,’ by Arthur I. Street, 
is a character study of George Q. “an- 
non, the master mind of the Mormon 
Church. It is a graphic article, and con- 
tains considerable inside history of Mor- 
monism’s zigzag politics. We have al- 
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most a forecast of the future in a very 
original article by tA Holland Kinkaid 
on the “‘Women Legislators of Colorado.” 

A strong plea is put up for extension of 
“The Trade of the Mississippi,"’ by Theo- 
dore Dreiser. The most important crop 
in the world, according to John Gilmer 


THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE for Algohe!- 
Jom and Nareotic Drag Using. 
solicited and con- 


ure pr.s.x. Blaine, Physician, 
2808 Locust nn a Louis, Mo. 





Speed, is “Cotton,” which contention he 
proves in a most readable manner. 
(Street & Smith, Publishers, New York.) 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla Proverb Calendar 
for 1900 is the prettiest we have seen. It is 
borne in front of two little girls, whose 
fresh, sweet faces, and dainty robes of 
blue and pink form a pleasing picture up- 
on which to look during the coming year. 
The Calendar is printed from large, plain 
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type and gives valuable information. The 
Calendar is made to stand alone or it can 
be suspended from the wall. Everyone 
will want Hood’s Calendar, and you 
should ask your druggist for it at once. 
You can obtain one, if more convenient, 
by sending 6 cents in stamps to C. I. Hood 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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bay all, as thousands of successful garden- 
anit? sectionsof the country can attest. 
pt wantthe finest garden you have ev- 

ad, you must plant Mau wo Seeds. 
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